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CHAPTER  XIX. 

AFTER  GETTYSBURG. 

Effects  of  the  Battle. —  Lee  Crosses  the  Potomac. —  Chicka- 
mauga. —  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. —  The 
Draft  Riot  in  New  York. —  Meeting  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
NOIS. —  The  President's  Letter  to  his  old  Friends. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg,  were  in  their  results  more  decisive  than  any  which 
had  preceded  them.  The  army  of  Lee,  naturally  elated  by 
their  brilliant  victory  at  Chancellorsville,  had  invaded  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  with  the  determination  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
free  states.  They  boasted  that  they  would  water  their  horses 
in  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Delaware.  The  rich  grain 
fields,  the  stock  farms,  and  big  barns  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  should  furnish  them  with  abundant  supplies. 
The  vast  stores  and  the  wealth  of  the  great  Northern  cities 
were  passing  vividly  before  the  gloating  imaginations  of  these 
soldiers.  The  savage  threats  made  by  Jefferson  Davis,  on 
his  way  to  Montgomery  to  assume  the  presidency,  when  he 
said  :  "  We  will  carry  the  war  where  it  is  easy  to  advance  ; 
where  food  for  the  sword  and  the  torch  wait  our  army  in  the 
densely  populated  cities," '  were  now,  they  believed,  to  be 
realized.  But  this  arrogant  host,  proud  and  elated  with  their 
successes,  were  met  on  the  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg,  and 
hurled  back,  never  again  in  force  to  cross  the  border. 

By  the  brilliant  capture  of  Vicksburg  the  rebel  territory 
was  severed,  and  the  "  great  Father  of  Waters,  went  unvexed 

1.  Greeley's  Conflict,  Vol.  1,  p.  415. 
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to  the  sea."  No  rebel  flag  was  again  to  float  over  the  majes- 
tic stream.  The  rebel  power  west  of  the  great  river  was 
broken,  never  to  be  re-established.  Before  the  end  of  1863, 
fully  one  hundred  thousand  negroes,  emancipated  slaves, 
were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Lincoln  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  Lee's  army 
would  never  be  permitted  to  recross  the  Potomac,  and  its 
destruction,  he  believed,  would  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  It 
seems  to  have  been  quite  within  the  power  of  General 
Meade  to  annihilate  the  enemy  that  he  had  so  signally 
defeated  at  Gettysburg.  He  had  a  much  larger  force,  and 
abundant  supplies.  Lee's  three  days  fight  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted his  ammunition,  and  when  he  reached  the  Potomac  he 
had  the  swollen  waters  of  that  river  in  his  front,  with  no 
means  of  crossing  his  artillery,  and  another  defeat  must 
have  caused  the  surrender  of  his  whole  army.  But  Meade 
allowed  him  to  collect  lumber  from  canal  boats  and  ruined 
wooden  houses,  to  construct  a  bridge  and  cross  the  river. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  Meade  telegraphed  to  Halleck  :  "The 
enemy  are  all  across  the  Potomac."  It  would  seem  as 
though  Meade  thought  his  duty  was  performed  when  he 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  Virginia,  forgetting  that  Virginia 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  republic  as  Pennsylvania.  He 
displayed  so  little  enterprise  that  Lee  thought  it  safe  to  send 
Longstreet  to  Tennessee,  to  the  aid  of  Bragg  against  Rose- 
crans. 

On  September  19th  and  20th,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  which  the  gallant  Thomas,  commanding 
the  center  of  Rosecrans's  army,  firmly  withstood  and  beat 
back  the  rebels  under  Bragg.  He  did  this  after  the  rebels 
had  turned  the  Union  right,  and  Rosecrans  had  been 
driven  from  the  field.  Thomas,  the  loyal  Virginian,  by  his 
heroism  and  good  conduct  on  this  occasion  saved  the  army, 
and  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 
Garfield,  chief  of  staff  of  Rosecrans,  especially  distinguished 
himself  in  this  battle. 

1.  President's  Message,  December  8th,  1863. 
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On  the  19th  of  October,  General  Grant  arrived  at  Lou- 
isville, and  assumed  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  into  which  the  departments  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Cumberland  were  now  merged.  This  brought  unity  of 
action  into  this  important  field.  Rosecrans  was  relieved, 
and  Thomas  became  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

When  Thomas  retired  to  Chattanooga,  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  the  rebels  advanced  and  occupied  the  passes 
and  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  prepared  to  invest  Chattanooga.  Longstreet  had  been 
sent  to  drive  Burnside  out  of  East  Tennessee.  In  the  mean- 
while, Hooker  had  been  dispatched  from  the  East  to  the 
West  with  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Grant  reached  Thomas  on  the  2  2d  of  October,  and  the 
next  morning  made  a  reconnoissance  with  a  view  of  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  the  overlooking  mountains,  and  regaining 
the  use  of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  bring  to  his  army  much 
needed  supplies.  He  had  ordered  Sherman  and  his  corps 
to  join  him  at  Chattanooga.  Grant  never  had  better  lieu- 
tenants than  the  gallant  officers  who  now  surrounded  him. 
Sherman,  sagacious  and  rapid  ;  Thomas,  ever  reliable,  the 
hero  of  Chickamauga  ;  Sheridan,  the  impetuous  and  inde- 
fatigable, and  Hooker,  who,  while  not  equal  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  great  army,  was  well  able  to  lead  a  division  or 
army  corps ;  and  now,  with  these  and  their  gallant  associates, 
and  an  army  hardy  and  well  disciplined,  Grant  determined 
to  storm  and  carry  the  heights  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge. 

It  was  a  bold  and  difficult  undertaking.  Sherman's 
forces  crossed  the  Tennessee,  and,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, gained  possession  of  the  north  end  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  Thomas  attacked  in  the  center,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  the  hills.  Hooker  pushed  round  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  drove  the  enemy  up  its  western  slope,  cap- 
turing their  rifle  pits,  and  following  them  with  impetuous 
ardor  through  the  forests  and  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
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until  he  reached  the  summit,  above  the  smoke  and  vapor  of 
the  hills,  and  then  the  spectators  from  the  valley  beheld 
the  dramatic  spectacle  of  Hooker's  battle-flags  waving 
in  triumph  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  above 
the  clouds.  The  next  day,  the  army  of  the  Cumberland 
assailed  the  field  works  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
captured  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  then 
pressed  bravely  up  the  ridge  and  captured  the  summit  ; 
while  Sherman  and  Hooker  pressed  the  enemy  so  vig- 
orously, that  long  before  the  day  was  spent,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  Missionary  Ridge 
were  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops,  and  Bragg  was  in 
rapid  retreat.  Many  prisoners  and  guns  were  captured. 
Thomas  pursued  Bragg,  fought  him  again  at  Ringgold,  and 
drove  him  to  Tunnel  Hill,  twenty  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga. 

Meanwhile,  Burnside  was  at  Knoxville,  confronted  by 
Longstreet,  and  Sherman  was  sent  by  forced  marches  to  his 
relief.  His  approach  sent  Longstreet  retreating  back  to 
Virginia,  and  thus  closed  in  triumph  the  campaign  in 
Tennessee.  The  relief  of  Western  Tennessee,  where, 
among  the  mountains,  attachment  to  the  Union  had  been 
general  and  strong,  and  where,  in  the  absence  of  national 
protection,  the  loyal  people  had  been  most  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, was  very  grateful  to  the  President.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  grati- 
tude to  God  for  this  signal  triumph  of  the  national 
cause. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863, 
a  law  was  passed  for  the  enrollment  of  the  entire  military 
force  of  the  United  States.  The  enrollment  having  been 
completed,  in  June  a  draft  for  three  hundred  thousand  men 
was  ordered.  Time  was,  however,  given  to  each  state  to  fill 
up  its  quota,  and  thus  prevent  a  resort  to  drafting.  While 
there  was  in  the  loyal  states  a  considerable  party  opposed  to 
the  war,  and  many  who  openly  or  secretly  opposed  volun- 
teering to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  great  majority 
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were  loyal,  and  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
national  cause.  There  had  been,  and  there  was  still,  great 
pride  and  emulation  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  states,  as  to 
which  should  fill  up  its  quota  of  troops  first,  and  there  was 
everywhere  manifested  a  desire  that  each  locality  should 
fill  its  quota  without  the  draft.  Large  local  bounties  were 
offered,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  men  called 
for  were  obtained  without  drafting.  All  who  were  opposed 
to  the  war,  and  all  who  sympathized  with  the  rebels,  availed 
themselves  of  the  draft  to  excite  prejudice  against  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration.  Every  means  was  resorted  to 
to  oppose  enlistments  and  to  stir  up,  if  possible,  resistance 
to  the  draft. 

But  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people  were  too 
strong  to  be  subdued,  and  no  formidable  opposition  to  the 
law  was  manifested,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
were  a  large  number  of  Southern  immigrants  and  Southern 
sympathizers,  and  a  large  population  foreign  by  birth,  whose 
attachment  to  the  republic  was  so  slight  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  rebellion  succeeded  in  creating  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  law.  When  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  with 
the  draft,  on  the  nth  of  July,  threats  of  opposition  were 
made,  and,  on  the  13th,  the  proceedings  were  arrested  by  a 
furious  mob,  which  broke  into  and  set  fire  to  the  building 
in  which  the  marshal's  office  was  situated.  The  mob  pre- 
vented the  firemen  from  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  a 
whole  block  was  burned.  The  police  were  attacked  and 
overpowered.  There  was  no  considerable  force  of  regular 
troops  on  hand,  and  many  of  the  state  militia  were  absent  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  aid  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Lee,  so  that 
it  was  found  difficult  immediately  to  raise  a  force  adequate 
to  suppress  the  riot.  It  was  joined  by  the  criminal  classes, 
and  the  worst  elements  of  a  great  city,  and  for  a  time  it  went 
from  street  to  street,  murdering,  pillaging,  and  burning. 
Hatred  of  the  negro  was  the  animus  of  the  infuriated  mob. 
They  set  fire  to  the  half-orphan  asylum  for  colored  children, 
and,   with   the  spirit   of  devils,  abused  and   scattered   the 
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orphans,  burned  the  building,  and  caught  and  hung  every 
negro  they  could  find.  The  police  did  their  duty  manfully, 
but  were  overpowered.  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
was  in  the  city,  and  addressed  the  rioters  in  the  park,  elo- 
quently urging  forbearance.  But  musket  balls,  grape  shot, 
and  cold  steel,  rather  than  civil  words,  were  needed. 
Troops  were  recalled  from  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
and  the  riot  suppressed,  but  not  until  the  most  cruel  out- 
rages had  been  perpetrated. 

When  the  President  first  heard  of  the  disturbance,  and 
before  it  had  assumed  formidable  proportions,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  danger  of  an  Irish  riot  in  New  York,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  draft,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  send 
an  efficient  officer  there  to  preserve  order.  He  said:  "  I 
think  I  will  send  General  Kilpatrick,"  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer.  "  His  very  name  may  be  sufficient."  But  he  soon 
learned  that  something  more  stern  than  words  or  names  was 
needed  to  put  down  the  frenzied  mob. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1863,  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Union  men  of  all  parties  was  called  to  meet  at  the  Capitol  of 
Illinois.  The  President  was  most  earnestly  and  affection- 
ately invited  to  attend,  "  to  meet  his  old  friends  at  his  old 
home."  He  had  left  that  old  home  in  February,  1861,  con- 
scious that  he  had  a  task  before  him  far  more  difficult  than 
that  which  had  devolved  upon  "  any  other  man  since  the 
days  of  Washington,"  and,  in  parting  from  his  neighbors,  he 
had  humbly,  sincerely,  and  hopefully  asked  his  old  friends 
to  pray  that  he  might  receive  the  "  divine  assistance  of  that 
Almighty  Being,"  in  whom  he  placed  his  reliance.  Two 
and  a  half  years  had  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
of  this  tremendous  civil  war.  The  young  men  of  Illinois 
and  the  Northwest,  the  sons  of  his  old  friends,  were  in  the 
Union  armies  ;  some  of  them  in  soldiers'  graves.  It  had 
become  very  obvious  that  his  task  was  far  more  difficult  than 
that  which  had  devolved  upon  Washington.  His  comrades, 
the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  had  watched  his  career  with  deep  solic- 
itude and  anxiety.     Could  he  succeed  in  saving  his  country, 
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and  redeeming  it  from  the  curse  of  slavery  ?  They  had 
talked  of  him  around  their  firesides.  In  their  log  cabins 
and  humble  chapels  they  had  prayed  for  his  success  ;  they 
had  freely  sent  their  sons  to  the  field  to  fight,  and  now  they 
yearned  to  see  him  again  face  to  face,  to  see  how  he  bore 
himself,  and  to  hear  his  familiar  voice. 

To  this  meeting  Lincoln  wished  very  much  to  go,  but 
he  could  not  leave  the  helm,  and  so  he  sent  them  a  kind  let- 
ter. This  letter  to  his  neighbors  contains  such  a  simple, 
clear,  and  frank  exposition  of  his  policy,  and  is  so  character- 
istic, that  it  is  inserted  here  in  full.     He  says : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  August  26,  1863. 

Hon.  James  C.  Conkling. —  My  Dear  Sir  ;  Your  letter  inviting 
me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at 
the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  has  been  received. 
It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me  thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  my 
own  home  ;  but  I  cannot  just  now  be  absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit 
there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank 
me  for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble 
men  whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the 
nation's  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would 
say  :  You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But 
how  can  we  attain  it  ?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways  :  First — 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for 
it,  a  second  way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you 
for  it  ?  If  you  are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force, 
nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opposite 
belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its  military,  its  army.  That 
army  dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people  within  its  range.  Any 
offer  of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition 
to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present ;  because  such  man  or 
men  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise,  if 
one  were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate  :     Suppose  refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of 
22 
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the  North  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  com- 
promise embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that 
compromise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Meade's 
army  can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ulti- 
mately drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise  to  which  the 
controllers  of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed,  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  In 
an  effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  which  the  enemy 
would  improve  to  our  disadvantage  ;  and  that  would  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our  own  army.  Now,  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from 
any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  insinuations  to 
the  contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if 
any  such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and 
kept  a  secret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant 
of  the  people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution ;  and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I 
suppose,  do  not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  meas- 
ure which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are 
for  the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation  ;  to  which  you 
replied  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked 
you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  you  from 
greater  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  perhaps  would 
have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently. 
I  think  the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander  in  Chief  with  the  law  of 
war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that 
slaves  are  property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by 
the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken 
when  needed  ?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the 
enemy  ?  Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they 
cannot  use  it  ;  and  even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy. 
Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the 
enemy,  except  a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among 
the  exceptions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants, 
male  and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.     If  it  is  valid,  it  cannot  be  retracted, 
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any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to 
think  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better 
after  the  retraction  than  before  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit 
notice  that  it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to 
their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us 
since  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  as  before. 

I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinion  of  others,  that 
some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us 
our  most  important  victories,  believe  the  emancipation  policy  and  the 
use  of  colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the 
rebellion,  and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could 
not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  black 
soldiers. 

Among  the  commanders  who  hold  these  views  are  some  who  have 
never  had  an  affinity  with  what  is  called  "  abolitionism,"  or  with  "repub- 
lican party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military  opinions.  I 
submit  their  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the  objections 
often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are  unwise  as 
military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them 
seem  willing  to  fight  for  you  ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclu- 
sively, to  save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid 
you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all 
resistance  to  the  Union,  if  1  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will 
be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 
I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the 
negroes  shall  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the 
enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  I  thought 
whatever  negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less 
for  white  soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise 
to  you  ?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should 
tliey  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake 
their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motives, 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise,  being  made,  must 
be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed 
to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it ;  nor  yet  wholly  to 
them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire,  Key- 
stone, and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South, 
too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot, 
their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.     The  job 
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was  a  great  national  one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  it.  And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well 
be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  anything  has  been 
more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettys- 
burg, and  on  many  fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet 
be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not 
only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up 
the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp, 
they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great 
Republic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast 
future — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon 
and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen  there  can  be 
no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who 
take  such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there 
will  be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clenched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  will  be  some 
white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful 
speech  they  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy,  final  triumph.     Let 
us  be  quite  sober.     Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting 
that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

This  honest  and  manly  explanation  of  his  policy  was 
received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  satisfaction  and  applause. 
His  reasons  for  the  emancipation  proclamation,  and  all 
other  acts  for  which  he  had  been  criticised,  were  approved, 
and  when  his  words  of  hope  and  faith  in  final  success  were 
read,  beginning:  "The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of 
Waters  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea,  thanks  to  the  great  North- 
west, nor  yet  not  wholly  to  them,"  etc.,  the  people  felt  that 
nature  itself,  the  great  rivers  and  prairies  of  the  West,  were 
rejoicing  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Union  cause.  The  people 
had  such  faith  in  his  sagacity  and  honesty  that  they  felt 
assured  of  final  victory,  and  were  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice which  he  should  ask  to  secure  it.  And  so  Illinois  sent 
back  her  greetings  and  congratulations  to  the  White  House. 
The  people  joined  with  the  President  in  thanks  to  God  that 
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no  longer  did  any  rebel  flag  float  over  any  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; that  the  national  capital  and  all  national  territories 
were  now  free;  that  the  border  states  were  all  becoming  free 
states,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  national  arms  would, 
under  the  influence  of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
abolish  slavery  everywhere  throughout  the  republic.  The 
people  rejoiced  that  as  slavery  had  drawn  the  sword,  it  was 
doomed  to  die  by  the  sword;  that  having  plunged  the  nation 
into  war,  slavery  was  to  perish  by  the  laws  of  war. 

The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1863  indicated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  President,  and  their  unanimity  in 
support  of  his  administration.  Every  state  in  which  elec- 
tions were  held,  except  New  Jersey,  gave  great  majorities 
for  the  administration;  and  in  Ohio,  where  the  democrats 
had  nominated  Vallandigham  for  governor,  he  was  in  a 
minority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  votes. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED. 

Debate  in  the  Senate. — Speeches  of  Trumbull,  Wilson,  John- 
son, Howard,  and  Others. — A  New  Year's  Call  on  the 
President.— Debate  in  the  House. — Test  Vote.— Speeches  of 
Wilson,  Arnold,  Randall,  Pendleton,  and  Others. — The 
Amendment  Fails. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  book  we  have  seen  that  Lincoln 
in  his  younger  days  dreamed  of  being  an  emancipator.  In 
what  way  this  day  dream  or  presentiment  entered  his  mind, 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Voudou  on  his 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  impressions  which  come  from  no  one  knows 
where,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  A  careful  reading  of  his 
speeches  and  writings  will  indicate  that  in  some  way  there 
had  been  impressed  upon  his  mind  a  premonition  that  he 
was  to  be  an  agent  in  freeing  the  slaves. 

So  early  as  January,  1837,  when  he  was  a  very  obscure 
man,  in  his  lecture  to  the  young  men's  association  at  Spring- 
field, on  "  The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions," 
he  spoke  of  the  glory  and  distinction  to  be  gained  by  the 
"emancipation  of  slaves."  "Many  great  and  good  men 
may  be  found,"  he  said,  "  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to 
nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  presi- 
dential chair,  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion 
or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle."  In  the  same  year,  as  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  he  joined  one  other  member  (they 
being  the  only  members  who  would  sign  it)  in  a  protest 
against  pro-slavery  resolutions.     A  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and 
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representing  a  district  very  hostile  to  abolition,  he  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  in  1849,  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  June,  1858,  he  made  the  speech 
in  which  he  said:  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  In  that  most  thoughtful,  sagacious,  and  philosophic 
address  he  anticipated  Governor  Seward's  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  speech,  which  was  delivered  at  Rochester,  in  New 
York,  October  25th,  1858.  In  this  June  speech  of  the  then 
little  known  philosophic  statesman,  he  said:  "Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South."  *  * 
"  To  meet  and  overcome  the  power  of  the  dynasty  (slavery) 
*  *  *  is  what  we  have  to  do,"  and  he  concludes  with 
these  solemn  words:  "  The  result  is  not  doubtful.  Wise 
counsels  may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come."  There  are  few  if  any 
words  more  expressive  of  the  character  of  Lincoln  than 
those  with  which  he  concluded  his  great  speech  at  Cooper 
Institute:  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  do  our  duty,  as  we  understand 
it." " 

It  was  this  faith,  and  the  courage  to  do  his  duty  as  he 
understood  it,  that  sustained  and  carried  him  through  the 
darkest  days  of  his  administration.  As  to  slavery,  and  his 
action  in  relation  to  it,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Hodges,  of 
Kentucky,  April  14,  1864: 

' '  I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet  I 
have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  unre- 
stricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  *  *  * 
When,  early  in  the  war,  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipa- 
tion, I  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity.    When  still  later,  General  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  sug- 

1.  Observe  the  number  of  words  of  one  syllable  In  this  and  all  his  writings  and 
speeches. 
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gested  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  think  it 
an  indispensable  necessity.  When  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  think  the 
indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When  in  March,  and  May,  and  July, 
1862,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border  states  to  favor 
compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  unless  averted 
by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in  my 
best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  the  Union, 
and  with  it,  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hands  upon  the  colored 
element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater  gain 
than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a  year  of 
trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in  our  white 
military  force,  no  loss  by  it  anyhow  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  a  gain  of  quite  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  laborers.  These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there 
can  be  no  caviling.  We  have  the  men;  and  we  could  not  have  them 
without  the  measure.  *  *  *         *  *  * 

"  I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  tell- 
ing this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim 
not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years  struggle,  the  nation's  condi- 
tion is  not  what  either  party  or  any  man  devised  or  expected.  God  alone 
can  claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the 
removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as  you 
of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial 
history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God."  ' 

The  history  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  has  already- 
been  told.  It  had  been  issued  by  him  with  the  sincere  belief 
that  it  was  "an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  upon  military  necessity,"  and  upon  it  he  had  invoked 
"the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God."  Congress  had  abolished  slavery 
at  the  capital,  prohibited  it  in  the  territories,  and  had  de- 
clared all  negro  soldiers  in  the  Union  army,  and  their 
families,  free  ;  repealed  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  and  indeed 
all  laws  which  recognized  or  sanctioned  slavery,  and  it  had 
approved  the  proclamation.  The  states  not  embraced  in  this 
proclamation  had  emancipated  their  slaves,  so  that  slavery 

1.  McPherson'8  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  336. 
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existed  only  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  only  on  territory 
over  which  the  rebels  had  military  control.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  republic  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by 
Congress  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  existed  within  the  rebel  lines  alone,  and  there  the 
slaves  were  held  by  force.  Lincoln  was  by  nature  a  con- 
servative, and  he  had  always  wished  to  emancipate  the 
negroes,  but  he  desired  to  accomplish  it  by  gradual  and 
compensated  emancipation.  He  wished  the  change  to 
"  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing anything."  1 

These  efforts  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
proclamation,  under  the  laws  of  war.  From  the  day  of  its  issue, 
he  labored  by  pen  and  voice,  and  personal  and  official  influ- 
ence, to  make  that  proclamation  effective.  After  all  that 
had  been  done  by  Congress,  by  war,  and  by  the  Executive, 
one  thing  alone  remained,  to  complete  and  make  perma- 
nently effective  these  great  anti-slavery  measures.  This  was 
to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  itself  a  provision  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  prohibit  its  existence  in 
every  part  thereof  forever.  To  accomplish  this  required  the 
adoption,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
of  a  joint  resolution  to  be  submitted  to,  and  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states.  To  use  the  homely  but  expres- 
sive phrase  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  this  would  finish  the  job,"  and 
to  this  he  now  devoted  his  constant  efforts.  "  We  cannot," 
says  he,  "  escape  history.  We  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  *  *  *  *  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation."2 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  we  pause  to  give  a  history  of 
this  thirteenth,  and  far  most  important  of  all  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  debates  thereon,  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  were  the  most  important  in  American  history. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  others  so  important 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  256. 

2.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  224. 
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in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  ran  through  two  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  in  eloquence  and  ability  equal  the  discus- 
sions of  any  deliberative  assembly  ever  held.  The  speeches 
were  fully  reported,  which  was  not  the  case  in  other  great 
debates  of  earlier  date.  We  are  indebted  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Webster  for  the  speeches  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  greatest 
debate  in  the  Senate,  prior  to  this,  was  the  memorable  one 
between  Webster  and  Hayne,  and  their  associates,  on  nulli- 
fication. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker 
had  announced  the  standing  committees  of  the  House,  he 
proceeded  in  regular  order  of  business  to  call  the  states  for 
resolutions.  As  Ohio,  the  first  state  organized  under  the 
great  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  called,  one  of  her  representa- 
tives, James  M.  Ashley,  introduced  a  joint  resolution,  sub- 
mitting to  the  states  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery.  When  Iowa  was 
called,  James  M.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  states  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  nth  of  January,  1864, 
Senators  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  and  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, presented  joint  resolutions  with  the  same  object, 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  was  chairman.  Trum- 
bull had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1856,  by  the  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  a  ready  speaker,  an  able 
debater,  and  in  the  discussions  in  the  Senate  had  been  a 
worthy  rival  of  his  great  associate,  Douglas.  He  was  prob- 
ably, without  exception,  the  best  practical  legislator  in  the 
Senate,  and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  did 
more  than  any  one  else  to  frame  the  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress which  became  laws  during  the  war. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1864,  he  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions  which 
had   been   offered  by  Henderson  and  Sumner.     Adopting 
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the  language   of  the   celebrated     Ordinance   of    1787,    he 
reported  the  proposed  amendment  in  these  words  : 

"Art.  XIII,  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

' '  Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  question,  and  the  debate  was  opened  by  Senator  Trum- 
bull. He  sketched  with  great  clearness  and  force  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  during  the  last  sev- 
enty years,  and  showed  how  slavery  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  difficulties.     He  said  : ' 

"  If  these  halls  have  resounded  from  our  earliest  recollections  with 
the  strifes  and  contests  of  sections,  ending  sometimes  in  blood,  it  was 
slavery  which  almost  always  occasioned  them.  No  superficial  observer 
even  of  our  history,  North  or  South,  or  of  any  party,  can  doubt  that 
slavery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  troubles.  Our  fathers  who 
made  the  Constitution  regarded  it  as  an  evil,  and  looked  forward  to  its 
early  extinction.  They  felt  the  inconsistency  of  their  position,  while 
proclaiming  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  they 
denied  liberty,  happiness,  and  life  itself  to  a  whole  race,  except  in  subor- 
dination to  them.  It  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a 
government  based  on  such  antagonistic  principles  could  permanently  and 
peacefully  endure,  nor  did  its  founders  expect  it  would.  They  looked 
forward  to  the  not  distant  nor,  as  they  supposed,  uncertain  period,  when 
slavery  should  be  abolished,  and  the  government  become  in  fact  what 
they  made  it  in  name,  one  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all.  The 
history  of  the  last  seventy  years  has  proved  that  the  founders  of  the 
republic  were  mistaken  in  their  expectations  ;  and  slavery,  so  far  from 
gradually  disappearing  as  they  had  anticipated,  had  so  strengthened 
itself,  that  in  i860,  its  advocates  demanded  the  control  of  the  nation 
in  its  interests,  failing  in  which,  they  attempted  its  overthrow.  This 
attempt  brought  into  hostile  collision  the  slaveholding  aristocracy,  who 
made  the  right  to  live  by  the  toil  of  others  the  chief  article  of  their  faith, 
and  the  free  laboring  masses  of  the  North,  who  believed  in  the  right  of 
every  man  to  eat  the  bread  his  own  hands  had  earned." 

He  then  reviewed  the  action  of   Congress  and  of  the 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  51,  p.  1313. 
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Executive  on  the  subject  of  slavery  during  the  war,  and 
closed  the  review  by  showing  that  the  only  way  of  ridding 
the  country  forever  of  slavery  so  that  it  could  never  be 
resuscitated,  either  by  state  or  congressional  action,  was  by 
a  Constitutional  amendment,  prohibiting  it  forever  every- 
where within  the  United  States.  His  practical  mind  then 
discussed  the  probability  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  on  that  point  came  to  this  conclusion  : 

"I  think,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  this  proposed 
amendment  passes  Congress,  it  will  within  a  year  receive  the  ratification 
of  the  requisite  number  of  states  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
That  accomplished,  and  we  are  forever  freed  of  this  troublesome  ques- 
tion. We  accomplish  then  what  the  statesmen  of  this  country  have  been 
struggling  to  accomplish  for  years.  We  take  this  question  entirely  away 
from  the  politics  of  the  country.  We  relieve  Congress  of  sectional  strife, 
and  what  is  better  than  all,  we  restore  to  a  whole  race  that  freedom 
which  is  theirs  by  the  gift  of  God,  but  which  we  for  generations  have 
wickedly  denied  them."  ' 

Trumbull  was  followed  by  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  said:  2 

"Why  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  this  magnificent  continental  repub- 
lic is  now  rent,  torn,  dissevered  by  civil  war  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  land 
resounds  with  the  measured  tread  of  a  million  of  armed  men?  Why  is 
it  that  our  bright  waters  are  stained,  and  our  green  fields  reddened  with 
fraternal  blood  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  young  men  of  America,  in  the  pride 
and  bloom  of  early  manhood,  are  summoned  from  homes,  from  the 
mothers  who  bore  them,  from  the  wives  and  sisters  who  love  them,  to 
the  fields  of  bloody  strife  ?***** 

"Sir,  this  gigantic  crime  against  the  peace,  the  unity,  and  the  life 
of  the  nation,  is  to  make  eternal  the  hateful  domination  of  man  over 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  his  fellow  men.  These  sacrifices  of  property,  of 
health,  and  of  life,  these  appalling  sorrows  and  agonies  now  upon  us, 
are  all  the  merciless  inflictions  of  slavery,  in  its  gigantic  effort  to  found 
its  empire,  and  make  its  hateful  power  forever  dominant  in  Christian 
America.  ******* 

"  Sir,  under  the  new  Constitution,  framed  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  slavery  strode  into  the  chambers  of  legislation,  the  halls  of 
justice,  the  mansion  of  the  Executive,  and  with  menaces  in  the  one  hand 

1.  CoDgressional  Globe,  vol.  51,  p.  1314. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  51,  pp.  1320,  1323-4. 
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and  bribes  in  the  other,  it  awed  the  timid  and  seduced  the  weak.  March- 
ing on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  crushing  where  it  could  not  awe, 
seduce,  or  corrupt,  slavery  saw  institutions  of  learning,  benevolence,  and 
religion,  political  organizations  and  public  men,  aye,  and  the  people  too, 
bend  before  it  and  acknowledge  its  iron  rule.  Seizing  on  the  needed 
acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida,  to  extend  its  boundaries,  con- 
solidate its  power,  and  enlarge  its  sway,  slavery  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
and  there  established  its  barbarous  dominion  against  the  too  feeble  resist- 
ance of  a  not  yet  conquered  people.  Controlling  absolutely  the  policy 
of  the  South,  swaying  the  policy  of  the  nation,  impressing  itself  upon  the 
legislation,  the  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  the  North,  slavery  moved  on 
to  assured  dominion.  Under  its  aggressive  advances,  emancipation 
societies,  organized  by  the  men  of  the  revolutionary  era  in  the  first  bright 
ardor  of  secured  liberty,  one  by  one  disappeared,  presses  and  churches 
forgot  to  remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and  recreant  sons 
disowned  the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  principles  of  a  glorious  ances- 
try." 

He  then  rapidly  sketched  the  anti-slavery  legislation  of 
Congress  and  the  action  of  the  Executive,  and  thus  alluded 
to  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  : 

"  The  enforcement  of  this  proclamation  will  give  peace  and  order, 
freedom  and  unity,  to  a  now  distracted  country ;  the  failure  to  enforce 
it  will  bring  with  it  discord  and  anarchy,  a  dissevered  Union,  and  a 
broken  nation.  *  *  *  But,  sir,  the  crowning  act  in  this  series  of  acts 
for  the  restriction  and  extinction  of  slavery  in  America,  is  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  for- 
evermore  in  the  republic  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senators 
from  Kentucky,  by  Saulsberry,  of  Delaware,  and  others. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  a  memorable  speech  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  was  made  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  learning,  had  been  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, was  a  contemporary  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun, 
and  an  experienced  statesman,  and  represented  a  state  not 
included  in  the  emancipation  proclamation,  but  which  was 
by  its  own  action  throwing  off  the  burden  of  slavery.  His 
speech  attracted  marked  attention  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  nation.     He  said,  among  other  things  : 

"  I  concurred,  and  concur  still,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  apostle 
of  American  liberty,  the  author  of  that  declaration  which  is  to  live  through 
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all  time  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  human  rights,  that  in  a  contest  between 
the  slave  to  throw  off  his  thralldom,  and  the  master  who  holds  him  to  it, 
the  God  of  justice  could  take  no  part  in  favor  of  the  latter."  *  *  * 
"  God  and  nature,  judging  by  the  history  of  the  past,  intend  us  to 
be  one.  Our  unity  is  written  in  the  mountains  and  rivers  in  which  we  all 
have  an  interest.  The  very  difference  of  climate  renders  each  important 
to  the  other,  and  alike  important.  That  mighty  horde,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  gone  from  the  Atlantic  imbued  with  the  principles  of  human 
freedom  which  animated  their  fathers  in  running  the  perils  of  the  mighty 
deep,  and  seeking  liberty  here,  are  now  there,  and,  as  they  have  said, 
they  will  continue  to  say  until  time  shall  be  no  more:  '  We  mean  that 
the  government  in  future  shall  be  as  in  the  past,  an  example  of  human 
freedom  for  the  light  and  example  of  the  world,  and  illustrating  in  the 
blessings  and  happiness  it  confers,  the  truth  of  the  principles  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  that  life  and  liberty  are 
man's  inalienable  rights.'  "  ' 

As  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  free  the  slaves,  he 
said : 

"  I  believe  that  it  is  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  belligerent  power  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  of  the  enemy,  if  we  can  get  possession  of  them, 
just  as  it  is  the  rightful  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right  to  take  any  other 
property  belonging  to  the  enemy,  which  may  be  taken  under  the  civilized 
rules  of  modern  warfare,  or  as  it  is  a  belligerent  right  to  capture  any 
other  person  of  the  enemy."  2 

Charles  Sumner  closed  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  bringing 
to  the  discussion  rich  stores  of  historic  illustration,  and  quot- 
ing largely  from  the  poets,  historians,  and  statesmen  of  the 
past  against  slavery.  "  The  amendment,"  said  he  "  will  give 
completeness  and  permanence  to  emancipation,  and  bring  the 
Constitution  into  harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." He  desired  to  change  the  phraseology  of  the 
amendment,  so  that,  instead  of  using  the  language  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  the  resolution  should  declare  the  "equal- 
ity of  all  persons  before  the  law,"  and  he  referred  to  the 
constitutions  of  France  as  precedents.3  Senator  Howard,  of 
Michigan,  said  :  "  I  prefer  to  dismiss  all  reference  to  French 
constitutions  or  French  codes,  and  to  go  back  to  the  good 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  51,  p.  1424. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  April  5th,  1864. 

3.  Congressional  Globe,  April  8th,  1864. 
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old  Anglo-Saxon  language  employed  by  our  fathers  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787 — language  well  understood,  and  which 
has  been  adjudicated  upon  repeatedly,  and,  I  may  add,  near 
and  dear  to  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  territory,  from 
whose  soil  slavery  was  excluded."  1 

Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  the  amendment  he  had  proposed, 
and  the  resolution,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864,  passed  the 
Senate,  in  the  language  in  which  it  had  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Trumbull;  ayes,  thirty-eight;  noes,  six.  Senators  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  and  McDougall,  of  California,  were  the 
only  senators  from  the  free  states  who  voted  against  it. 

The  honor  of  having  been  the  author  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  has  been  claimed  by  Virginia,  for  Jefferson,  and  by 
Massachusetts,  through  Daniel  Webster,  for  "  one  Nathan 
Dane,"  but  it  has  been  settled  by  a  very  accurate  historical 
student*  that  its  real  author  was  Dr.  Cutler. 

No  one  will  ever  dispute  that  Senator  Trumbull  is  enti- 
tled to  the  honor  of  framing,  reporting,and  carrying  through 
the  Senate,  the  thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  measure  as  much  more  important 
when  compared  with  the  Ordinance,  as  the  whole  country  is 
more  important  than  the  Northwest  territory.  The  honor  of 
this  great  service  would,  in  most  countries  of  the  world, 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  title  of  high  nobility,  and  pecu- 
niary independence.  This  republic  will  not  be  so  ungrateful 
as  to  forget  to  whom  this  great  honor  is  due. 

The  resolution  having  passed  the  Senate,  the  main  diffi- 
culty was  to  come  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  There, 
it  was  well  known,  the  vote  would  be  close,  and  the  result 
uncertain. 

On  the  1  st  of  January,  1864,  while  the  resolution  was 
pending  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  a  friend  8  of  the  Presi- 
dent called  at  the  White  House  to  pay  his  respects  and  the 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  April  8th,  1864. 

2.  Mr.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  See  his  paper  on  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

3.  The  Author. 
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compliments  of  the  season.  After  congratulating  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  great  victories  which  had  been  achieved  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  the  brightening  prospects  of 
peace,  the  visitor  said: 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  on  next  New  Year's  day  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  three  events 
which  now  seem  very  probable." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  said  he. 

"  First)  That  the  war  may  be  ended  by  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Union  forces. 

"  Second,  That  slavery  may  be  abolished  and  prohibited 
throughout  the  Union  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"  Third,  That  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  been  re-elected 
President." 

"  I  think,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  "  I  think,  my  friend, 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  first  two  by  way  of  com- 
promise." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  propositions  for  the 
amendment  had  been  offered  in  the  House  by  Ashley,  of 
Ohio,  and  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  The  President  was  extremely 
anxious  about  the  vote  in  the  House,  and  very  often,  with 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  canvassed  the  House  to  see  if 
the  requisite  number  could  be  obtained,  but  we  could  never 
count  a  two-thirds  vote.  One  day,  after  we  had  been  specu- 
lating on  the  probabilities  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution, 
the  author  said:  "  I  will  test  our  strength.  I  will  introduce 
a  resolution  as  a  feeler.  I  will  make  it  just  as  simple  as  I 
can,  and  we  will  have  a  test  vote  ; "  and  so,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1864,  the  author  had  the  honor  to  introduce  into 
the  House  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  wherever  it  now 
exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  every  part  thereof 
forever." '  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  decided 
majority,  but   not  by  a    majority  of  two-thirds,   and  it  is 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  50,  p.  659. 
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believed  that  it  was  the  first  resolution  ever  adopted  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery.  But,  although  it  did  not  pass  by 
two-thirds,  yet  it  enabled  us  to  know  our  strength,  and  just 
how  many  votes  were  needed  to  carry  us  through. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  began  on  the  19th  of 
March,  and  a  vote  was  not  reached  until  the  15th  of  June. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  who  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  had 
given  notice  of  his  Constitutional  amendment,  and  who  had 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose,  made  a  very 
able  and  logical  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  His 
proposition  was  that  "  slavery  is  incompatible  with  a  free 
government,"  and  he  demonstrated  that  proposition.  He 
said:  "What  are  the  thunders  of  this  war  but  the  voice  of 
God  calling  upon  the  nation  to  return  from  the  evil  paths, 
made  rough  by  errors  and  misfortunes,  blunders  and  crimes, 
made  slippery  by  the  warm,  smoking  blood  of  our  brothers 
and  friends,  to  the  grand  highway  of  prosperity,  happiness, 
glory,  and  peace  in  which  He  planted  the  feet  of  the  fathers. 
Can  we  not  hear  amid  the  awful  rushing  roar  of  this  war- 
storm  the  voice  of  Him  who  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  and 
rules  the  tempest,  saying:  '  You  cannot  have  peace  until 
you  secure  liberty  to  all  who  are  subject  to  your  laws.'  "  ' 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Illinois,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.     Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  Our  aim  is  national  unity  without  slavery.  Not  '  the  Union  as  it 
was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is,'  but  a  nation  without  slavery,  the  Con- 
stitution the  Magna  Charta  which  shall  secure  liberty  to  all.  *  * 
The  wandering  stars  must  be  brought  back  with  their  lustre  brightened 
by  the  ordeal  through  which  they  have  passed.  *  *  We  can  have  no 
national  harmony  and  union  without  freedom.  The  fearful  error  of 
uniting  free  and  slave  states,  we  shall  never  repeat.  But  if  the  grand 
idea  can  be  realized  of  a  free,  homogeneous  people,  united  in  a  great 
continental  republic  based  on  liberty  for  all,  and  retaining  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Magna  Charta,  we  shall  see  realized  the  noblest  structure  of 
government  and  national  polity  ever  organized  on  earth.  *  *  *  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  by  the  sword,  and  by  war,  to  destroy  all 
armed  opposition.     Everything  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  consistent 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  March  19th,  1864,  1st  Session  38th  Congress,  p.  1203. 
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with  the  rules  of  war  as  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  he  may  rightfully 
do.  He  may  emancipate  and  arm  slaves,  arrest  and  confine  dangerous 
enemies,  and  thus  prevent  the  execution  of  treasonable  designs,  and  sup- 
press, for  the  time,  treasonable  publications.  All  this  may  be  done 
under  the  rules  of  war,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Executive  of  carrying  the  war  against  public  enemies  and  traitors."  ' 
*  *  *  "  Slavery  is  the  soul,  body,  and  spirit  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  slavery  which  marshals  yonder  rebel  hosts  which  confront  the 
armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman.         *         *         * 

"  In  view  of  all  the  long  catalogue  of  wrongs  which  slavery  has 
inflicted  upon  the  country,  I  demand  to-day  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  death  of  African  slavery.  We  can  have  no  perma- 
nent peace  while  slavery  lives.  It  now  reels  and  staggers  towards 
its  last  death  struggle.  Let  us  strike  the  monster  this  last  decisive 
blow. 

"  The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  will  live  in  history  as  the  Congress 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the  Union,  and  abolished 
it  at  the  national  capital.  The  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  as  the 
liberator  of  a  race,  the  apostle  of  freedom,  the  great  emancipator  of  his 
country.  The  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  if  we  pass  this  joint  resolution, 
will  live  in  history  as  that  which  consummated  the  great  work  of  freeing 
a  continent  from  the  curse  of  human  bondage.  Never,  since  the  day 
when  John  Adams  plead  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  so 
important  a  question  been  submitted  to  an  American  Congress,  as  that 
upon  which  you  are  now  about  to  vote.  The  signing  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  is  a  familiar  picture  in  every  log  cabin  and  home  all  over  the 
land.  Pass  this  resolution,  and  the  vote  which  knocks  off  the  fetters  of  a 
whole  race,  will  make  this  scene  immortal.  Live  a  century,  nay  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  no  such  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deed  for  humanity, 
for  liberty,  for  peace  and  for  your  country,  will  ever  again  present  itself. 
Pass  this  joint  resolution,  and  you  will  win  a  victory  over  wrong  and 
injustice,  lasting  as  eternity.  The  whole  world  will  rise  up  to  do  you 
honor.  Every  lover  of  liberty  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
the  world,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  The  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
field  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  liberty  and  union,  will  call  down  upon 
you  the  blessings  of  heaven.  Let  the  lightnings  of  God  (fit  instruments 
for  the  glorious  message)  transmit  to  the  toiling  and  struggling  soldiers 
of  Sherman,  and  Hunter,  and  Grant,  the  thrilling  words,  '  slavery  abol- 
ished forever,'  and  their  joyous  shouts  will  echo  over  the  land  and  strike 
terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  and  traitors  fighting  for  tyranny  and 
bondage.  The  thousands  of  wounded  in  the  hospitals  around  this  capital, 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  1st  Session  38th  Congress,  pp  1196-7. 
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would  hail  the  intelligence  as  a  battle  fought,  and  a'great  victory  won." 
*  *  *  "  The  people  and  the  states  are  eager  and  impatient  to  ratify  it. 
Will  those  who  claim  to  represent  the  ancient  democracy  refuse  to  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it  ?  Is  this  your  confidence  in 
the  loyal  masses  ?  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  strike  the  rebellion 
at  the  heart.  I  appeal  to  border  state  men,  and  democrats  of  the  free 
states ;  look  over  your  country  ;  see  the  bloody  footsteps  of  slavery.  See 
the  ruin  and  desolation  which  it  has  brought  upon  our  once  happy  land  ; 
and  I  ask,  why  stay  the  hand  now  ready  to  strike  down  to  death  the 
cause  of  all  these  evils  ?  Why  seek  to  prolong  the  life,  to  restore  to  vigor, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  now  needing  but  this  last  act  to  doom  it  to  ever- 
lasting death  and  damnation?  Gentlemen  may  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  slave  power  in  this  country.  '  The  Union 
as  it  was  ! '  It  is  a  dream  never  again  to  be  realized.  The  America  of 
the  past  is  gone  forever  !  A  new  nation  is  to  be  born  from  the  agony 
through  which  the  people  are  now  passing.  This  new  nation  is  to  be 
wholly  free.  Liberty,  equality  before  the  law,  is  to  be  the  great  corner 
stone.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  this.  Many  a  battle  on 
the  field  has  yet  to  be  fought  and  won  against  the  mighty  power  which 
fights  for  slavery,  the  barbarous  system  of  the  past.  Many  a  battle  has 
yet  to  be  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of  moral  conflict.  While  our  gallant 
soldiers  are  subduing  the  rebels  in  the  field,  let  us  second  their  efforts  by 
sweeping  from  the  statute  book  every  stay,  and  prop,  and  shield,  of 
human  slavery — the  scourge  of  our  country — and  let  us  crown  all  by 
incorporating  into  our  organic  law,  the  law  of  universal  liberty."1 

Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  leading  democrat  from  that 
state,  opposed  the  resolution.  He  said:  "  Let  the  Consti- 
tution alone.  It  is  good  enough.  Let  the  old  Constitutional 
tree  stand  in  all  its  fulness  and  beauty,  and  not  a  bough 
lopped  off,  and  under  its  green  branches  there  will  yet 
repose  a  united,  a  happy,  and  a  prosperous  people.     *     * 

' "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 
Touch  not  a  single  bough. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 
And  I'll  protect  it  now.'  "  * 

Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  closed  the  debate  with  an  able 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  resolution.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
1864,  the  vote  was  taken,  amidst  the  most  intense  solicitude 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  vol.  53.  p.  2988-89. 
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as  to  the  result.  The  vote  was:  ayes,  ninety-three,  noes, 
sixty-five — not  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Thereupon  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  changed  his  vote  from  aye  to  no,  to  enable  him 
to  move  a  reconsideration,  which  he  did,  and  pending  this 
the  resolution  went  over  to  the  next  session.  Lincoln  was 
chagrined  and  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged  by  the 
vote;  as  Henry  Clay  once  said  to  his  friends,  the  pioneer 
hunters  of  Kentucky,  "We  must  pick  our  flints  and  try- 
again. " 


HON.  JAMES  M.ASHLEY 
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The  President's  Message. — His  Personal  Appeal  to  Rollins 
and  Border  States  Members. —  Speeches  by  Voorhees,  Kas- 
son,  woodbridge,  and  garfield. — thaddeus  stevens  closes 
the  Debate. — The  Resolution  Passes. — Lincoln's  Speech  on 
Its  Passage. —  Ratification  by  the  States. —  Seward  Certi- 
fies its  Adoption. 

When  Congress  convened  on  the  5th  of  December,  1864, 
the  President,  in  his  annual  message,  earnestly  recommended 
and  urged  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amendment. 
Alluding  to  the  elections  which  had  lately  been  held,  he 
said:  "  They  show  almost  certainly  that  the  next  Congress 
will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is  only 
a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will 
go  to  the  states  for  their  action.  And  as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all 
events  may  we  not  agree  that  the  sooner  the  better."  He 
closed  by  saying:  "While  I  remain  in  my  present  position 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts 
of  Congress.  If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or 
means,  make  it  an  Executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons; 
another,  and  not  I  must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it." 
He  thus  linked  his  fortunes  with  the  cause  of  emancipation: 
"'Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,'  I  give  my 
heart  and  my  hand  to  this  measure." 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention  at 
Baltimore,  in  1864,  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and 
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Vice  President — which  will  be  more  fully  described  here- 
after— Senator  Morgan,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
national  republican  committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent called  at  the  White  House,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said  him: 
"  Senator  Morgan,  I  want  you  to  mention  in  your  speech 
when  you  call  the  convention  to  order,  as  its  key  note,  and 
to  put  into  the  platform  as  the  key-stone,  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  forever." 
This  was  done,  the  amendment  was  thus  made  the  promin- 
ent issue,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  hoped  to  induce  some  of  the  border  state 
members,  and  war  democrats  who  had  at  the  last  session 
voted  against  the  proposition,  to  change  their  votes.  To 
this  end  he  sought  interviews  with  them,  and  urged  them  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Rollins,  a 
distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  a 
warm  personal  friend.     Mr.  Rollins  says: 

"  The  President  had  several  times  in  my  presence  expressed  his  deep 
anxiety  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  great  measure.  He  and  others 
had  repeatedly  counted  votes  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  strength  of  the  measure  upon  a  second  trial  in  the  House.  He  was 
doubtful  about  its  passage,  and  some  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  it 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  House,  I  received  a  note  from  him, 
written  in  pencil  on  a  card,  while  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the  House,  stat- 
ing that  he  wished  to  see  me,  and  asking  that  I  call  on  him  at  the  White 
House.  I  responded  that  I  would  be  there  the  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  I  was  prompt  in  calling  upon  him  and  found  him  alone  in  his 
office.  He  received  me  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  said  in  his  usual 
familiar  way:  '  Rollins,  I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  for  some- 
time about  the  thirteenth  amendment  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  have  to  be  voted  on  now,  before  a  great 
while.'  I  said  :  '  Well,  I  am  here,  and  ready  to  talk  upon  that  subject.' 
He  said  :  '  You  and  I  were  old  whigs,  both  of  us  followers  of  that 
great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  and  I  tell  you  I  never  had  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  my  life  that  I  did  not  get  from  him.  I 
am  very  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  close  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  I  don't  believe  this  can  be  accomplished  as  long  as  those 
fellows  down  South  can  rely  upon  the  border  states  to  help  them;  but  if 
the  members  from  the  border  states  would  unite,  at  least  enough  of  them 
to  pass  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  they  would  soon 
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see  that  they  could  not  expect  much  help  from  that  quarter,  and  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  opposition  and  quit  their  war  upon  the  government ; 
this  is  my  chief  hope  and  main  reliance  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
close,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  as  an  old  whig  friend  to  come  and  see  me, 
that  I  might  make  an  appeal  to  you  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  close,  a  few  votes  one  way  or  the  other  will  decide  it.' 

"  To  this  I  responded  :  '  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
you  need  not  have  sent  for  me  to  ascertain  my  views  on  this  subject,  for 
although  I  represent  perhaps  the  strongest  slave  district  in  Missouri, 
and  have  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  largest  slave-owners  in  the 
county  where  I  reside,  I  had  already  determined  to  vote  for  the  thirteenth 
amendment.'  He  arose  from  his  chair,  and  grasping  me  by  the  hand, 
gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  and  said  :     '  I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  that.' 

"  He  asked  me  how  many  more  of  the  Missouri  delegates  in  the 
House  would  vote  for  it.  I  said  I  could  not  tell ;  the  republicans  of 
course  would  ;  General  Loan,  Mr.  Blow,  Mr.  Boyd,  and  Colonel 
McClurg.  He  said :  '  Won't  General  Price  vote  for  it  ?  He  is  a  good 
Union  man.'  I  said  I  could  not  answer.  '  Well,  what  about  Governor 
King  ! '  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  He  then  asked  about  Judges 
Hall  and  Norton.     I  said  they  would  both  vote  against  it,  I  thought. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'are  you  on  good  terms  with  Price  and  King?' 
I  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  I  was  on  easy  terms  with  the 
entire  delegation.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  not  talk  with  those  who 
might  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  report  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  could  find  out  what  the  prospect  was.  I  answered  that  I 
would  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  in  1848,  I  was  the  whig  competitor  of  King  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  and  as  he  beat  me  very  badly,  I  thought  now  he  should 
pay  me  back  by  voting  as  I  desired  him  on  this  important  question.  I 
promised  the  President  I  would  talk  to  this  gentleman  upon  the  subject. 
He  said  :  '  I  would  like  you  to  talk  to  all  the  border  state  men  whom 
you  can  approach  properly,  and  tell  them  of  my  anxiety  to  have  the 
measure  pass  ;  and  let  me  know  the  prospect  of  the  border  state  vote,' 
which  I  promised  to  do.  He  again  said  :  '  The  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  clinch  the  whole  subject ;  it  will  bring  the  war,  I  have  no 
doubt,  rapidly  to  a  close.'"  ' 

The  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  began  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1865.  Ashley  of  Ohio  and  Orth  of  Indi- 
ana spoke  in  its  favor.  Voorhees  of  Indiana  opposed  it, 
saying : 

1.  Lincoln  Memorial  Album,  pp.  491,  2,  3. 
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"  When  the  sky  shall  again  be  clear  over  our  heads,  a  peaceful  sun 
illuminating  the  land,  and  our  great  household  of  states  all  at  home 
in  harmony  once  more,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consider  what  changes, 
if  any,  this  generation  desire  to  make  in  the  work  of  Washington,  Madi- 
son, and  the  revered  sages  of  our  antiquity."  ' 

Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  said  : 

"  I  would  rather  stand  solitary,  with  my  name  recorded  for  this 
amendment,  than  to  have  all  the  honors  which  could  be  heaped  upon  me 
by  any  party  in  opposition  to  this  proposition."2 

Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Vermont,  said: 

"Coming  from  the  Green  Mountain  state,  where  a  good  old  judge 
fifty  years  ago  said  to  a  claimant,  who  claimed  and  presented  a  bill  of 
sale  for  a  slave:  '  Show  me  a  bill  of  sale  from  God  Almighty,  and  your 
title  will  be  recognized,'  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  there  can  be  no  property  in  man.  *  *  *  I  want  this  reso- 
lution to  pass,  and  then,  when  it  (the  war)  does  end,  the  beautiful  statue 
of  liberty  which  now  crowns  the  majestic  dome  above  our  heads  may 
look  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  upon  a  free  nation,  untarnished  by 
aught  inconsistent  with  freedom  ;  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen- 
thralled by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation."  3 

As  has  been  said,  one  of  the  very  ablest  speeches  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  was  made  by  Rollins  of  Missouri. 
He  said : 

' '  The  convention  which  recently  assembled  in  my  state,  I  learned 
from  a  telegram  a  morning  or  two  ago,  had  adopted  an  amendment  to 
our  present  state  constitution,  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  state.  I  am  no  longer  the  owner  of  a  slave,  and  I  thank 
God  for  it.  If  the  giving  up  of  my  slaves  without  complaint  shall 
be  a  contribution  upon  my  part,  to  promote  the  public  good,  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  peace  and  preserve  this 
Union,  if  1  had  owned  a  thousand  slaves,  they  would  most  cheerfully  have 
been  given  up.  I  say  with  all  my  heart,  let  them  go  ;  but  let  them  not  go 
without  a  sense  of  feeling  and  a  proper  regard  on  my  part  for  the  future 
of  themselves  and  their  offspring."  4 

Of  the  power  of  the  slaveholders  in  ruling  the  republic, 
he  used  the  following  language  : 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p.  141. 
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"  Sir,  the  peculiar  friends  of  slavery  have  controlled  the  govern- 
ment for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  its  establishment,  and 
but  for  their  own  wickedness  and  folly  might  have  saved  the  institution, 
and  had  their  full  share  in  its  management  for  many  years  to  come.  If 
they  have  lost  the  political  control,   all  are  blameless  save  themselves  ! 

"  '  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.'  " 

Of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  slavery  to  secure  perma- 
nent peace,  he  said  : ' 

"We  never  can  have  an  entire  peace  as  long  as  the  institution  of 
slavery  remains  as  one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  country.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  surest  way  to  obtain  peace  is  to  dispose  of  the  insti- 
tution now." 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion, he  said  : 

"  And,  sir,  if  ever  a  people  made  a  mistake  on  earth,  it  was  the  men 
of  Kentucky,  by  whom  I  was  somewhat  governed  myself,  when  three 
years  ago  they  rejected  the  offer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  wiser  than  we  were,  seeing  the  difficulties  before  us,  but  seeing  the 
bow  of  promise  set  in  the  sky,  and  knowing  what  was  to  come,  proposed 
to  us  to  sweep  the  institution  of  slavery  from  the  border  states,  offering 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  compensating  the  loyal  men 
of  those  states  for  their  losses  in  labor  and  property." 

Of  the  effects  of  slavery  upon  Missouri,  he  eloquently 
said  : 

"  I  come  now  to  speak  a  word  in  reference  to  my  own  state  of  Mis- 
souri. She  came  into  the  Union  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution. 
For  the  purpose  only  of  having  a  few  thousand  slaves  there,  the  whole 
continent  shook  with  the  agitation  of  this  Missouri  question.  We  were 
fighting  for  the  privilege  of  holding  a  few  slaves  in  bondage  in  that  great 
state.  We  forgot  the  paramount  good  in  this  miserable  struggle.  *  * 
Look  at  Illinois,  just  across  the  Father  of  Waters.  She  came  into  the 
Union  in  1818,  two  years  before  Missouri,  and  with  less  population, 
fewer  mineral  resources,  not  so  many  rivers,  no  better  facilities  for  com- 
merce, yet  she  has  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  while  Missouri  has 
only  twelve  hundred.  Illinois  has  a  prosperous,  happy,  and  peaceful 
population  of  two  millions;  while  we  have  only  half  this  number,  and 
our  people  are  leaving  in  every  direction,   seeking  homes  in  the   terri- 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  pp.  260-61. 
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tories,  in  the  distant  mountains,  in  South  America,  in  Mexico,  in  Illinois, 
flying  away  from  the  horrible  spectre  of  this  infernal  rebellion.  Why  is 
this  ?  I  know  of  but  one  real,  substantial,  specific  reason,  and  that  is 
that  the  framers  of  the  Missouri  Constitution  allowed  slavery  to  remain, 
while  Illinois  was  made  forever  free  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  penned  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  son  of  Virginia,  and  by  which  Virginia  ceded  an 
empire  within  itself  (the  Northwestern  territory)   to  the  United  States." 

He  then  indulged  in  the  following  predictions  of  the 
future : 

"  When  the  poor  and  humble  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  shall  have  left  the  bloody  trials  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged  to  tear  down  this  temple  of  human  liberty;  when  they  will  return 
perhaps  to  their  desolated  homes;  when  they  shall  look  once  more  upon 
and  hug  to  their  bosoms  the  wives  and  children  whom  they  love, 
in  poverty  and  in  rags;  when  they  will  go,  perhaps,  without  an  arm,  or 
without  an  eye,  or  without  a  leg,  and  in  poverty,  to  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support  in  life;  taught  by  experience,  they  will  ask 
the  question  of  themselves:  '  Why  all  this?  What  have  we  been  fighting 
for? '  They  will  bring  to  mind  the  sweet  memories  of  other  days.  They 
will  remember  the  peaceful  and  happy  home  which  they  were  induced  to 
leave,  and  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  benign  influences  of  wholesome 
and  liberal  laws  passed  here,  and  they  will  inquire:  '  By  what  sophistry, 
by  what  appeal,  by  what  force,  by  what  maddening  influence  is  it  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this  terrible  rebellion  ? '  Not  to  promote 
any  interest  of  wife  and  children,  but  to  destroy  all  the  blessings  vouchsafed 
to  us  and  to  them  by  a  free  government  and  equitable  laws;  and  they 
will  further  ask:  '  Who  has  been  the  author  of  my  misfortunes,  and  the 
ruin  of  my  family,  my  all?  '  Sir,  they  will  point  to  those  who  hold  the 
power  at  Richmond;  they  will  direct  their  vengeance  against  them;  and 
Davis  and  his  traitorous  crew,  as  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion, 
will,  like  Actaeon  of  old,  be  in  the  end  destroyed  by  their  own  friends." 

The  speech  of  Garfield  of  Ohio,  afterwards  President, 
was  especially  able  and  interesting.  As  a  soldier  he  had 
already  won  the  rank  and  laurels  of  a  Major  General.  His 
victory  over  Humphrey  Marshall,  at  Middle  Creek,  and  the 
brilliant  record  he  made  at  Chickamauga,  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  President  with  the  commission  of  Major  General, 
dated  on  the  day  of  that  battle.  He  now  represented  the 
district  in  Ohio  known  as  the  Giddings  district,  and  his 
manly  appearance,  his  ruddy  complexion,  bronzed  by  expos- 
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ure  and  hardship  as  a  soldier,  as  well  as  his  fervid  eloquence, 
attracted  general  attention.  His  speech  was  mainly  in  reply 
to  his  colleague,  Pendleton,  was  full  of  classical  allusions, 
and  gave  evidence  of  scholarship  and  culture.     He  said  : 

"Who  does  not  remember  that  thirty  years  ago,  a  short  period  in 
the  life  of  a  nation,  but  little  could  be  said  with  impunity  in  these  halls 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  How  well  do  gentlemen  here  remember  the 
history  of  that  distinguished  predecessor  of  mine,  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
lately  gone  to  his  rest,  who,  with  his  forlorn  hope  of  faithful  men,  took 
his  life  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  protested  against  the 
great  crime,  and  who  stood  bravely  in  his  place  until  his  white  locks, 
like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  marked  where  the  battle  of  free- 
dom raged  fiercest  ?  We  can  hardly  realize  that  this  is  the  same  people, 
and  these  the  same  halls,  where  now  scarcely  a  man  can  be  found  who 
will  venture  to  do  more  than  falter  out  an  apology  for  slavery,  protesting 
at  the  same  time  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  dying  tyrant.  None,  I 
believe,  but  that  man  of  more  than  supernal  boldness  from  the  city  of 
New  York  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood]  has  ventured  this  session  to  raise  his 
voice  in  favor  of  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  He  still  sees  in  its  features 
the  reflection  of  divinity  and  beauty,  and  only  he.  'How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning?  How  art  thou  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !'  Many  mighty  men  have 
been  slain  by  thee  ;  many  proud  ones  have  humbled  themselves  at  thy 
feet  !  All  along  the  coast  of  the  political  sea  they  lie  like  stranded 
wrecks,  broken  on  the  headlands  of  freedom.  How  lately  did  its  advo- 
cates with  impious  boldness  maintain  it  as  '  God's  own,'  to  be  venerated 
and  cherished  as  divine.  It  was  another  and  higher  form  of  civilization. 
It  was  the  holy  evangel  of  America,  dispensing  its  blessings  to  the  wil- 
derness of  the  West.  In  its  mad  arrogance  it  lifted  its  hands  to  strike 
down  the  fabric  of  the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day,  it  has  been  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth,  and  like  the  spirit  that  Jesus 
cast  out,  it  has  since  then  been  'seeking  rest,  and  finding  none.'  "  ' 

And  now,  on  the  13th  of  January,  came  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  House,  to  close  the  debate. 
As  he  came  limping  with  his  club  foot  along  down  the  aisle 
from  his  committee  room,  the  members  gathered  thickly 
around  him.  He  was  tall  and  commanding  in  person,  and 
although  venerable  with  years,  his  form  was  unbent  and  his 
intellect  undimmed.     The  galleries  had  already  been  filled 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p.  263. 
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with  the  most  distinguished  people  in  Washington.  As  the 
word  ran  through  the  Capitol  that  Stevens  was  speaking  on 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  senators  came  over  from  the 
Senate,  lawyers  and  judges  from  the  court  rooms,  and  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  and  citizens  filled  every  available  seat,  to 
hear  the  eloquent  old  man  speak  on  a  measure  that  was  to 
consummate  the  warfare  of  forty  years  against  slavery. 
Reviewing  the  past,  he  said  : 

"  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  this  body, 
it  was  dangerous  to  talk  against  this  institution,  a  danger  which  gentle- 
men now  here  will  never  be  able  to  appreciate.  Some  of  us,  however, 
have  experienced  it  ;  my  friend  from  Illinois  on  my  right  [Mr.  Wash- 
burne]  has.  And  yet,  sir,  I  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  midst  of  bowie 
knives  and  revolvers,  and  howling  demons  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  to  stand  here  and  denounce  this  infamous  institution  in  language 
which  possibly  now,  on  looking  at  it,  I  might  deem  intemperate,  but 
which  I  then  deemed  necessary  to  rouse  the  public  attention,  and  cast 
odium  upon  the  worst  institution  upon  earth,  one  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
man,  and  would  be  an  annoyance  to  the  infernal  spirits  *         * 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  occupy  so  much  time,  and  I  will  only  say 
one  word  further.  So  far  as  the  appeals  of  the  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pendleton]  are  concerned,  his  pathetic  winding  up,  I  will  be  willing  to 
take  my  chance  when  we  all  molder  in  the  dust.  He  may  have  his 
epitaph  written,  if  it  be  truly  written,  '  Here  rests  the  ablest  and  most 
pertinacious  defender  of  slavery  and  opponent  of  liberty,'  and  I  will  be 
satisfied  if  my  epitaph  shall  be  written  thus:  '  Here  lies  one  who  never 
rose  to  any  eminence,  and  who  only  courted  the  low  ambition  to  have  it 
said  that  he  had  striven  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
the  downtrodden  of  every  race  and  language  and  color. ' 

"  I  shall  be  content,  with  such  an  eulogy  on  his  lofty  tomb,  and 
such  an  inscription  on  my  humble  grave,  to  trust  our  memories  to  the 
judgment  of  other  ages. 

"  We  have  suffered  for  slavery  more  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
More  than  the  first  born  of  every  household  has  been  taken.  We  still 
harden  our  hearts,  and  refuse  to  let  the  people  go.  The  scourge  still 
continues,  nor  do  I  expect  it  to  cease  until  we  obey  the  behests  of  the 
Father  of  men.  We  are  about  to  ascertain  the  national  will  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  If  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  yield  to  the 
voice  of  God  and  humanity  and  vote  for  it,  I  verily  believe  the  sword  of 
the  destroying  angel  will  be  stayed,  and  this  people  be  re -united.  If  we  still 
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harden  our  hearts,  and  blood  must  still  flow,  may  the  ghosts  of  the 
slaughtered  victims  sit  heavily  upon  the  souls  of  those  who  cause  it."  ' 

The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  taken 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  solicitude.  Up  to  the 
last  roll  call  no  one  knew  what  the  result  would  be.  Demo- 
cratic votes  were  needed  to  carry  the  measure.  We  knew 
we  should  get  some,  but  whether  enough  none  could  tell. 
The  most  intense  anxiety  was  felt,  and  as  the  clerk  called 
the  names  of  members,  so  perfect  was  the  silence  that  the 
sound  of  a  hundred  pencils,  keeping  tally  as  the  names 
were  called  and  recorded,  could  be  heard.  When  the  name 
of  Governor  English,  a  democrat  from  Connecticut,  was 
called,  and  he  voted  aye,  there  was  great  applause  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  crowded  galleries,  and  this  was  repeated 
when  Ganson,  Nelson,  Odell,  and  other  democrats  from  New 
York  responded  aye.  The  clerk  handed  the  vote  to  the 
speaker,  Colfax,  who  announced  in  breathless  silence  the 
result:  ayes,  one  hundred  and  nineteen;  noes,  fifty-six.  Every 
negative  vote  was  given  by  a  democrat. 

When  the  speaker  made  the  formal  announcement: 
"The  constitutional  majority  of  two- thirds  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  joint  resolution  is  passed,"  it  was  received 
with  an  uncontrollable  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  The  repub- 
lican members,  regardless  of  the  rules,  instantly  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  applauded  with  cheers.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  spectators  in  the  galleries,  who  waved  their 
hats  and  their  handkerchiefs,  and  cheers  and  congratula- 
tions continued  for  many  minutes.  Finally,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
of  Illinois,  representing  the  district  of  Owen  Lovejoy,  in 
honor,  as  he  said,  of  the  sublime  event,  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn.  The  motion  was  carried,  but  before  the 
members  left  their  seats  the  roar  of  artillery  from  Capitol 
Hill  announced  to  the  people  of  Washington  that  the  amend- 
ment had  passed  Congress.  The  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  hastening  to  the  White  House,  exchanged  con- 
gratulations with  him  on  the  auspicious  result.     The  pass- 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  p.  124. 
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age  of  the  resolution  filled  his  heart  with  joy.  He  saw  in  it 
the  complete  consummation  of  his  own  great  work,  the 
emancipation  proclamation. 

On  the  following  evening  a  vast  crowd  of  rejoicing  and 
enthusiastic  friends,  with  music,  marched  to  the  White 
House,  publicly  to  congratulate  the  President  on  the  pass- 
age of  the  joint  resolution.  Arriving  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  band  played  national  airs,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared  at  a  window  over  the  portico  he  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  When  the  cheering  had  subsided, 
his  whole  form  and  every  feature  radiant  with  joy,  raising 
his  arm,  he  slowly  said: 

"  The  great  job  is  ended."  *  *  "  The  occasion  is  one 
of  congratulation,  and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  all  present, 
myself,  the  country,  and  the  whole  world  upon  this  great 
moral  victory.  The  amendment,"  he  continued,  "  has 
already  been  ratified  by  Illinois,  and  Maryland  is  half 
through,  but  I  feel  proud,"  said  he,  "  that  Illinois  is  a  little 
ahead.     *     *     This  ends  the  job." 

Yes,  and  it  was  the  brave  heart,  the  clear,  sagacious 
brain,  the  indomitable  but  patient  will  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  carried  through  the  great  revolution.  There  remained 
now  but  a  few  more  battles,  a  few  more  victories,  and  all 
would  be  won,  and  a  free  and  united  republic  established 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  then  the  work  of  the  prairie 
statesman  would  be  finished.  He  would  have  fully  vindi- 
cated his  right  to  be  called  one  "  of  the  family  of  the  lion 
and  the  tribe  of  the  eagle."  The  dream  of  his  youth,  the 
prophecy  of  his  manhood  would  be  realized.  As  yet  no 
dark  shadow,  no  presentiment  of  death  rose  on  the  landscape 
of  the  future. 

When  in  June,  1858,  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  startled  the  people  by  the  declaration:  "This 
nation  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free," 
and  when  in  concluding  that  very  remarkable  speech,  with 
prophetic  voice,  uplifted  eye,  and  the  inspired  mien  of  a 
seer,  he  exclaimed:  "We  shall  not  fail  ;  if  we  stand  firm  we 
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shall  not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes 
delay,  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is  sure  to  come."  He 
looked  to  long  years  of  political  controversy  ;  he  expected 
a  severe  struggle  and  a  final  triumph  through  the  use  of  all 
the  agencies  by  which  public  opinion  is  influenced  and 
formed  ;  and  he  anticipated  the  final  triumph  through  the 
ballot  box.  But  he  did  not  foresee,  unless  in  those  myste- 
rious, dim  shadows  which  sometimes  startle  by  half  reveal- 
ing the  future,  his  own  elevation  to  the  Presidency  ;  he  did 
not  foresee  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  God  and  the  people 
to  lead  on  to  that  victory  which  he  then  felt  was  sure  to 
come  ;  that  he  should  speak  the  word  which  should  emanci- 
pate a  race  and  free  his  country.  Nor  did  he  foresee  that 
a  martyr's  death  would  crown  a  life  which  was  so  consecrated 
to  duty,  a  life  which  was  to  be  from  that  day  forth  so  filled 
with  unselfish,  untiring  devotion  to  country  and  to  liberty, 
that  his  example  will  be  everlasting,  growing  brighter  with 
years  ;  forever  to  inspire  the  patriot,  and  give  courage  to 
those  who  labor,  and  struggle,  and  die,  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  ;  until  in  all  the  world,  there  shall  be  left  no  slave 
to  be  freed,  no  oppressor  to  be  overthrown. 

As  has  been  stated,  Illinois,  under  the  inspiration  of  Lin- 
coln, took  the  lead  of  all  the  states  in  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment. Then  followed  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan,  and  on 
the  same  day,  the  2nd  of  February,  regenerated  Maryland  ; 
on  the  3rd,  and  keeping  pace  with  her,  were  New  York  and 
West  Virginia.  Then  Maine  and  Kansas,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  then  old  Virginia  and  Ohio  and  redeemed 
Missouri;  and  then  Nevada  and  Indiana,  and  Louisiana  and 
the  other  states  followed,  until  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  ratified  the  amendment. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  when  William  H.  Seward,  on  the 
1 8th  of  November,  1865,  as  Secretary  of  State,  officially 
proclaimed  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  and  certified  ' 

1.  The  following  correspondence  gives  in  a  semi-official  form  the  dates  of  the 
ratification  : 
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"that  the  same  had  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  valid 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  ' 

Washington.  July  23,  1866. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

My  Dear  Sir :  *  *  *  May  I  trouble  you  to  furnish  me  the  dates  at  which  the 
several  states  adopted  the  Constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  forever 
throughout  the  republic,  and  a  copy  of  your  official  certificate  or  proclamation, 
announcing  such  ratification  by  the  requisite  number  of  states?  I  cannot  forbear 
congratulating  you  on  the  part  you  have  taken  In  this  great  revolution.  Few  have 
had  the  felicity  of  living  to  witness  such  glorious  results  from  their  labors.  How  few 
could  have  anticipated  when  you  began  your  anti-slavery  labors,  that  you  would  live 
to  officially  proclaim  that  "  slavery  is  no  more." 

Very  Bespectfully  Yours, 

ISAAC.   N.   ARNOLD. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  22,  1866. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  asking  to  be  furnished  the  dates  at  which  the 
several  states  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  etc. 
was  duly  received;  but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  public  business  in  this  Department 
it  has  not  been  convenient  to  answer  It  until  now. 

The  dates  of  ratification  by  the  several   states,  up  to  this  time,  are  as  follows 
Illinois,  February  1st,  1865;  Rhode  Island,  February  2d,  1865;  Michigan,  February 
2d,  1865;  Maryland,  February  1st  and  3d,  1865;  New  York,  February  2d  and  3d,  1865 
West  Virginia,  February  3d,  1865;  Maine,  February  7th,  1865;  Kansas,  February  7th 
1865;  Massachusetts,  February  8th,  1865;  Pennsylvania,  February  8th,  1865;  Virginia 
February  9th,  1865;  Ohio,  February  10th,  1865;  Missouri,  February  10th,   1865;  Ne 
vada,  February  16th,  1865;  Indiana,  February  16th,  1865;  Louisiana,  February  17th 
1865;  Minnesota,  February  8th  and  23d,  1865;  Wisconsin,  March  1st,  1865;  Vermont 
March  9th,  1865;  Tennessee,  April  5th  and  7th,  1865;  Arkansas,  April  20th,  1865;  Con 
necticut,  May  5th,  1865;  New  Hampshire,  July  1st,  1865;  South  Carolina,  November 
13th,   1865;  Alabama,   December  2d,    1865;  North    Carolina,   December    4th,    1865 
Georgia,  December  9th,  1865;  Oregon,  December   11th,  1865;  California,  December 
20th,  1865;  Florida,  December  28th,  1865;  New    Jersey,   January  23d,    1866;  Iowa, 
January  24th,  1866. 

I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  ratification,  agreeably  to  your  request 
Thanking  you  for  the  congratulations  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter. 
I  am,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

1.  After  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  I  concluded  that  I  would  obtain  an  auto- 
graph which  would  have  historic  Interest.  Sumner  had  the  pen  with  which  the 
emancipation  proclamation  had  been  signed.  I  thought  I  could  get  something  better, 
and  so  when  the  joint  resolution  was  engrossed,  1  procured  from  the  engrossing  clerk 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  which  was  to  go  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  To  this,  the  signatures  of  the  clerk  and  speaker  of  the  House,  and  also  of  the 
secretary  and  president  of  the  Senate  were  attached,  and  then,  taking  it  to  the  Pres- 
ident, he  indorsed  his  approval  and  signature.  Then  I  obtained  the  signature  of 
every  senator  and  member  of  the  House  who  had  voted  for  the  resolution.  But  if  it 
be  asked  where  it  now  is,  I  can  only  repeat  the  sad  story  of  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871 — burned  up  with  many  other  treasures. — Author. 


.    .    . 
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GRANT   AND   SHERMAN. 

General  Grant  Comes  to  the  Potomac. —  Sherman  Goes 
Through  Dixie  to  the  Ocean. — Fort  McAllister  Taken. — 
Savannah  Falls. — The  Alabama  is  Sunk. — Farragut  Cap- 
tures Mobile. 

Again  must  the  reader  return  with  us  to  the  fields  of 
war.  Grand  marches  are  yet  to  be  made,  bloody  battles  to 
be  fought,  carnage,  suffering,  desolation,  and  death  must 
yet  be  encountered  in  their  utmost  horror  before  the  end  of 
the  great  drama  is  reached.  But  the  result  of  it  all  is,  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  no  longer  doubtful. 

In  the  West,  victory  had  of  late  everywhere  attended  the 
Union  flag,  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
having  been  followed  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain.  But  in  the  East,  the  case 
was  far  different.  The  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces  at  Gettys- 
burg had  been  so  crushing  that,  had  the  Union  armies 
followed  up  their  advantages,  the  war  might  have  been 
brought  to  a  more  speedy  termination.  Instead  of  this,  Lee 
was  permitted,  to  the  great  mortification  and  grief  of  the 
President,  to  recover  from  his  defeat,  to  re-cross  the  Poto- 
mac, and  to  occupy  his  former  lines.  But  the  time  was  near 
when  the  conduct  of  military  operations  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  able  hands  of  the  hero  of  Vicksburg,  and  when 
reverses  would  no  longer  alternate  with  the  successes  of  the 
Northern  armies. 

Early  after  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  Grant,  and 
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to  whom  this  great  soldier  was  more  indebted  for  opportun- 
ities to  serve  his  country  than  to  any  other  man,  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  creating  the  office  of  Lieutenant  General.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  friends  of  that  law  that  the  great  soldier 
who  had  achieved  such  signal  success  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  should  take  the  high  position  of  commander, 
under  the  President,  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  22d  of  February,  1864,  the  President  approved  the 
act,  and  sent  the  name  of  Grant  to  the  Senate  as  Lieutenant 
General.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  nomination  was  confirmed, 
and  the  President  immediately  requested  the  General's 
presence  at  Washington.  Up  to  this  time  Grant  had  not, 
during  the  war,  visited  the  capital.  He  was  personally 
unknown  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  most 
of  the  members  of  Congress.  This  unsolicited  appointment 
found  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  and,  with  a  modesty  and  gen- 
erosity towards  his  most  trusted  lieutenant,  General  Sher- 
man, as  rare  as  it  was  honorable,  he  said  :  "  I  think  Sherman 
better  entitled  to  the  position  than  I  am."  He  arrived  at  the 
capital  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  in  the  evening  attended  a 
levee  at  the  White  House.  He  entered  the  reception  room 
unannounced,  and  almost  a  stranger.  He  was  instantly  rec- 
ognized by  the  President,  and  the  Western  soldier  was  never 
more  cordially  welcomed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  present,  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  hero  of 
Vicksburg  was  so  great,  that  he  was  forced  to  shelter  himself 
behind  a  sofa.  So  irrepressible  was  the  desire  to  see  him, 
that  Secretary  Seward  finally  induced  him  to  mount  a  sofa, 
that  this  curiosity  might  be  gratified.  When  parting  from 
the  President,  he  said,  "  This  has  been  rather  the  warmest 
campaign  I  have  witnessed  during  the  war." 

On  the  next  day,  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  Presi- 
dent in  person,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends,  pre- 
sented him  his  commission,  saying  : 

"  General  Grant :  The  nation's  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented 
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with  this  commission,  constituting  you  Lieutenant  General  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  With  this  high  honor 
devolves  upon  you  also  a  corresponding  responsibility.  As 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain 
you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak 
for  the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 
To  this  General  Grant  made  the  following  reply  : 

"  Mr.  President  :  I  accept  the  commission  with  grati- 
tude for  the  high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the 
noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fields  for  our 
common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  dis- 
appoint your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me,  and  I  know  that  if 
they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and  above  all  to 
the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and 
men." 

After  visiting  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  after  an  interview  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  his  plans,  prepared  to  leave 
for  the  West.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  sharing  in  the  universal  grati- 
tude and  admiration  felt  for  him,  and  desirous  of  showing 
him  some  attention,  invited  him  to  meet  a  brilliant  party  at 
dinner  that  evening.  He  received  the  invitation  at  the  close 
of  this  important  interview  with  the  President.  The  General 
said  :  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  must  excuse  me.  I  must  be  in  Ten- 
nessee at  a  given  time."  "  But  we  can't  excuse  you,"  said 
the  President.  "  Mrs.  Lincoln's  dinner  without  you,  would 
be  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out."  "  I  appreciate  the  honor 
Mrs.  Lincoln  would  do  me,"  said  the  General,  "but  time  is 
very  important  now — and  really — Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  show  business."  This  was  a  remark  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  well  appreciate  and  with  which  he  could  fully 
sympathize.  General  Grant  went  to  the  West  without  wait- 
ing for  the  dinner. 

General  Sherman,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Grant,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  division 
of   Mississippi.      General    Grant,    on   the    17th   of   March, 
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assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
announced  that  his  headquarters  would  be  in  the  field,  and 
until  further  orders,  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  From 
this  time  there  was  unity  of  purpose — each  army  cooperating 
and  acting  under  one  far-seeing  executive  head.  From  this 
time  on,  there  was  energy  in  attack,  rapidity  in  pursuit,  and 
everywhere  a  fit  man  in  the  fittest  place  for  him.  Grant  had 
the  very  great  advantage  of  having  subordinates  who  enjoyed 
his  most  perfect  confidence,  and  who  reposed  the  most  per- 
fect faith  in  him.  Henceforth  rivalries  and  jealousies  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  banished  from  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
Nothing  had  given  Mr.  Lincoln  more  anxiety  than  the  rival- 
ries and  quarrels  among  his  generals.  From  the  time  that 
Grant  assumed  command  as  Lieutenant  General,  this  annoy- 
ance to  a  great  extent  ceased.  Sherman  was  justly  regarded 
as  Grant's  right  arm.  Grant  and  Sherman,  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  had  perfect  confidence 
in  each  other  and  in  the  President,  and  he  in  them.  A 
great  load  of  responsibility  was  lifted  from  his  shoulders. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  President  wrote  a  letter  to 
Grant,  in  which  he  says: 

"You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant,  and  pleased  with  this,  I  wish 
not  to  obtrude  any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  *  *  * 
If  there  be  anything  wanting  in  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me 
know.  And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain 
you."  ! 

With  these  words  Lincoln  sent  Grant  to  the  field.  Gen- 
eral Grant's  plan  is  clearly  and  simply  stated  by  him.  He 
said  : 

"  The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  with- 
out concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two  ever  pulling  together;  enabling 
the  enemy  to  use  to  a  great  advantage  his  interior  lines  of  communica- 
tion for  transporting  troops  from  East  to  West,  re-enforcing  the  army 
most  vigorously  pressed,  and  to  furlough  large  numbers,  during  seasons 
of  inactivity  on  our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing for  the  support  of  their  armies.     It  was  a  question  whether  our 
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numerical  strength  and  resources  were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these 
disadvantages  and  the  enemy's  superior  position. " 

"  From  the  first  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  no  peace  could  be 
had  that  would  be  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
both  North  and  South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was 
entirely  broken,  I  therefore  determined;  first,  to  use  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy;  prevent- 
ing him  from  using  the  same  force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  and 
then  another  of  our  armies,  and  the  possibility  of  repose  for  refitting  and 
producing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resistance.  Second,  to  ham- 
mer continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources, 
until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to 
him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  coun- 
try to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land." 

The  campaign  in  Virginia  opened  on  the  4th  of  May. 
With  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  Meade,  re-enforced  by 
the  Ninth  Corps,  under  Burnside,  Grant  started  by  the  over- 
land route  for  Richmond.  When  he  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rapidan,  he  found  the  two  hostile  armies 
grimly  and  proudly  confronting  each  other.  Each  army  was 
in  high  spirits.  Each  could  look  with  pride  upon  a  long 
list  of  victories  inscribed  on  its  battle  flags.  Every  one  real- 
ized that  the  rebel  army  of  Northern  Virginia  carried  upon 
its  standard  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  and  now  there 
came  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  brilliant  and 
hitherto  invincible  hero  of  the  West,  to  test  his  genius  and 
his  fortunes  against  the  great  leader  of  the  rebellion.  It  was 
believed  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  But  while  the  Confederates 
were  nearly  exhausted  in  men  and  money  and  credit,  the 
military  resources  of  the  Union  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously 
lessened.  Men  swarmed  in  Northern  towns,  cities,  and  states; 
and  labor,  and  every  branch  of  industry  was  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  activity  by  the  war.  Meade,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  under  Grant  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  was  divided  into  three  corps,  under 
Hancock,  commanding  the  Second  ;  Warren,  the  Fifth,  and 
Sedgwick,  the  Sixth.  Hancock,  perhaps  the  most  capable  and 
brilliant  of  all  McClellan's  subordinates,  was  the  model  of  a 
hero.  He  had  that  fine  martial  bearing,  that  personal  gallantry 
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and  magnetism  which  made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  War- 
ren was  a  rapid,  clear  thinker,  and  ready  alike  on  the  field 
and  in  council.  Sedgwick  was  an  able,  experienced,  stead- 
fast soldier,  perfectly  certain  to  do  his  whole  duty  wherever 
placed.  Under  them  was  a  long  list  of  brave  and  intelli- 
gent officers,  whose  names  will  live  in  history. 

At  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  Union  troops  began 
to  move,  and  on  the  4th  the  whole  army  was  across  the  Rap- 
idan.  On  the  5th  and  6th  were  fought  the  bloody  battles  of 
the  Wilderness.  On  the  7th,  Grant  began  to  move  by  the 
flank  towards  Spotsylvania  Court  House.  Lee,  being  on  the 
inner  and  shorter  line,  reached  there  first.  On  the  9th,  10th 
and  nth,  there  was  continual  maneuvering  and  fighting. 
On  the  nth  Grant  sent  to  Washington  a  dispatch,  saying  : 
"Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer." 

The  armies  fought  again  on  the  12th,  and  again  at  North 
Anna,  and  at  Cold  Harbor.  During  these  weeks  of  May  and 
early  June,  there  was  constant  fighting  and  marching,  and 
great  loss  of  life,  and  during  all  these  furious  and  persistent 
struggles,  the  losses  were  greater  to  the  Union  than  to  the 
rebel  forces.  Lee  was  on  the  inner  and  shorter  line,  knew 
the  ground  perfectly,  and  could  choose  the  time  and  place 
of  attack.  Grant  had  fought  his  way  to  the  Chickahominy, 
but  he  had  not  taken  Richmond,  nor  destroyed  the  brave 
army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Those  of  the  wounded  of  the  Union  army  who  could  be 
moved  were  brought  on  steamboats  to  Washington,  where  a 
large  number  of  great  field  hospitals  covered  the  hills  over- 
looking the  capital.  These  wounded  came  in  appalling 
numbers.  The  line  of  ambulances,  moving  from  the  steam- 
ers to  the  hospitals,  was  often  one  and  two  miles  long,  and 
unbroken  from  wharf  to  hospital.  The '  President,  whose 
sympathy  for  human  suffering  was  most  tender,  could  often 
be  seen  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  his  carriage  driving  slowly 
along  this  line  of   sufferers,   speaking  kind   and   cheering 
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words,  and  personally  seeing  that  every  want  and  need  was 
supplied. 

During  these  long  days  of  terrible  slaughter  the  face  of 
the  President  was  grave  and  anxious,  and  he  looked  like  one 
who  had  lost  the  dearest  member  of  his  own  family.  I 
recall  one  evening  late  in  May,  when  I  met  the  President  in 
his  carriage  driving  slowly  towards  the  Soldiers'  Home. 
He  had  just  parted  from  one  of  those  long  lines  of  ambu- 
lances. The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the  desolate  and 
deserted  hills  of  Virginia;  the  flags  from  the  forts,  hospitals, 
and  camps  drooped  sadly.  Arlington,  with  its  white  colon- 
nade, looked  like  what  it  was — a  hospital.  Far  down  the 
Potomac,  towards  Mount  Vernon,  the  haze  of  evening  was 
gathering  over  the  landscape,  and  when  I  met  the  President 
his  attitude  and  expression  spoke  the  deepest  sadness.  He 
paused  as  we  met,  and  pointing  his  hand  towards  the  line  of 
wounded  men,  he  said:  "  Look  yonder  at  those  poor  fel- 
lows. I  cannot  bear  it.  This  suffering,  this  loss  of  life  is 
dreadful."  Recalling  a  letter  he  had  written  years  before  to 
a  suffering  friend  whose  grief  he  had  sought  to  console,  I 
reminded  him  of  the  incident,  and  asked  him:  "  Do  you 
remember  writing  to  your  sorrowing  friend  these  words: 
'  And  this  too  shall  pass  away.  Never  fear.  Victory  will 
come.'"  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "victory  will  come,  but  it 
comes  slowly." 

General  Butler  commanded  a  force  on  the  James  River. 
On  the  5th  of  May  he  took  possession  of  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  16th,  he  was  attacked,  and 
forced  back  between  the  James  and  the  Appomatox.  Here, 
the  enemy  erecting  fortifications  in  his  front,  he  was,  as 
General  Grant  said,  "bottled  up." 

Grant  now  resolved  to  move  his  army  to  the  south  of  the 
James.  Meanwhile,  General  Hunter  had  marched  up  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  routed  the  enemy  at  Piedmont, 
and  from  thence  marched  on  Lynchburg,  which  he  reached 
on  the  1 6th  of  June.  Lee  had  sent  a  large  force  from  Rich- 
mond to  meet  Hunter.     Breckenridge  occupied  the  defences 
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of  Lynchburg,  and  was  joined  by  Early,  and  they  compelled 
Hunter  to  retreat  by  way  of  the  Kanawha.  General  Early 
then,  with  twelve  thousand  veterans,  marched  down  the 
valley  towards  Maryland.  General  Lew  Wallace  gathered  a 
small  force  and  placed  himself  at  Monocacy  in  Early's  front, 
to  protect  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Wallace  could  only 
delay  the  advance  of  Early,  but  Grant  had  despatched  the 
Sixth  Corps  under  Wright,  and  the  Nineteenth  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  and  they  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  an  attack 
upon  the  capital.  But  so  near  were  the  enemy  that  the 
country  home  of  Montgomery  Blair,  the  Postmaster  General, 
was  plundered  and  burned,  and  "  Silver  Spring,"  the  resi- 
dence of  Francis  P.  Blair,  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by 
the  rebel  General  Breckenridge.  These  residences  were 
only  about  seven  miles  from  the  White  House.  Lincoln, 
from  Fort  Stephens,  witnessed  the  repulse  of  Early's  troops, 
and  this  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  rebels  to  capture  the 
capital.  They  retired  into  their  old  retreat,  and  there 
remained  a  menace  to  Washington. 

Grant  now  determined  to  drive  Early  out  of  this  rich  and 
productive  valley,  and  leave  it  in  a  condition  to  be  no  longer 
useful  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  enemy.  There  had 
been  many  Union  commanders  in  the  Shenandoah,  but  none 
who  had  achieved  a  complete  success.  Grant  now  selected 
Sheridan  to  execute  the  decisive  campaign  he  had  planned. 
On  the  19th  of  September,  Sheridan  attacked  Early  at 
Opequon,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  with  a  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  From  this  day  Maryland  was  never  more  in 
danger  of  invasion.  Sheridan  pursued  Early  to  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  destroying  the  railroads,  and 
on  his  return  destroyed  everything  in  the  way  of  provisions 
and  forage,  drove  off  the  stock,  and  left  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful valley  a  desolate  waste.  Rendering,  in  his  own  words, 
"  the  whole  country  from  the  Blue  Ridge  "  untenable  for  a 
rebel  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  Early  crossed 
the  mountains,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Sheridan,  surprised 
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and  drove  from  the  field  the  left  of  the  Union  army. 
Retreating  in  confusion,  and  with  heavy  loss,  the  Union 
troops  were  rallied  near  Middletown,  and  made  a  stand.  At 
this  juncture,  Sheridan,  who  had  been  at  Winchester,  and 
there  heard  the  heavy  guns,  came  dashing  forward  at  the 
full  speed  of  his  horse.  Arriving  on  the  field,  his  magnetic 
presence,  heroic  bearing,  and  indomitable  will,  inspired  his 
troops  with  fresh  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Passing  rapidly 
along  his  lines,  he  arranged  them  in  time  to  repel  a  heavy 
attack.  Immediately  following  the  repulse,  he  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity  in  turn,  recapturing  the  guns  and 
prisoners  that  Early  had  taken.  The  rebel  army  was 
broken,  routed,  and  destroyed,  the  remnants  of  it  only 
escaping  during  the  night.  Thus  ended  the  war  in  the  She- 
nandoah, and  Sheridan's  victory  at  Cedar  Creek  was  the  last 
of  the  many  battles  fought  in  the  valley. 

Sheridan's  ride  to  the  battle-field,  and  the  battle  itself, 
have  been  made  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  poems 
of  the  war.1  No  name  on  the  records  of  either  army  of 
those  who  fought  in  this  famed  valley  can  compare  with 
Sheridan's,  unless  it  be  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

We  will  leave  Grant  preparing  to  invest  Petersburg, 
and  follow  the  victorious  standards  of  Sherman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1864,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  entered 
Atlanta.  In  the  graphic  language  of  his  report  dated  Sep- 
tember 8th,  he  says  :  "  On  the  first  of  May  our  armies  were 
lying  in  garrison  seemingly  quiet,  from  Knoxville  to  Hunts- 
ville,  and  our  enemy  lay  behind  his  Rocky-Faced  barrier  at 
Dalton,  proud,  defiant,  and  exultant." 

The  rebels  had  recovered  from  their  defeat  at  Mission 
Ridge,  their  ranks  were  again  filled  up,  and  a  new  com- 
mander, General  Johnston,  second  to  none  for  skill  and 
sagacity,  was  now  at  the  head  of  their  army.  "  All  at  once," 
says  Sherman,  "  our  armies  assumed  life  and  action,  and 
appeared   before    Dalton.      Threatening   Rocky   Face,    we 

1.  Sheridan' 8  Ride,  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
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threw  ourselves  upon  Reseca,  and  the  rebel  army  escaped  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  retreat."  *  *  *  *  "  He  took  post  at 
Allatoona,  but  we  gave  him  no  rest,  and  by  our  circuit 
towards  Dallas  and  subsequent  movement,  gained  the  Alla- 
toona Pass.  Then  followed  the  eventful  battles  about  Kene- 
saw,  and  the  escape  of  the  enemy  across  the  Chattahooche ; 
the  crossing  of  the  Chattahooche,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
Augusta  Road  was  most  handsomely  executed.  At  this  stage 
of  our  game,  our  enemies  became  dissatisfied  with  their  old 
and  skillful  commander,  and  selected  one  (Hood)  more  rash 
and  bold.  New  tactics  were  adopted.  Hood  boldly,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  fell  on  our  right  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  lost. 
On  the  22d,  he  struck  our  extreme  left,  and  was  severely 
punished,  and  finally,  on  the  28th,  he  repeated  the  attempt 
on  our  right,  and  this  time  must  have  become  satisfied,  for 
since  that  time  he  has  remained  on  the  defensive."  Sher- 
man then  drew  his  lines  about  Atlanta,  and,  on  the  2d  of 
September,  obtained  possession  of  that  important  railroad 
and  military  position.  In  this  short,  brilliant,  and  decisive 
campaign,  in  an  attack  by  Hood  on  the  2  2d  of  July,  the 
brave  and  accomplished  McPherson  was  killed.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  watched  these  successful  movements  with  the 
greatest  interest,  issued  a  general  order  of  thanks  to  Sher- 
man and  his  gallant  officers  and  soldiers,  in  which  he  justly 
says  :  "  This  campaign  will  be  ever  famous  in  the  annals  of 
war." 

Far  from  his  base  of  supplies,  General  Sherman  deemed 
it  a  military  necessity  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  so 
that  it  should  be  occupied  exclusively  for  military  purposes. 
General  Hood  and  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  protested  against 
this  order  for  removal.     In  reply,  General  Sherman  said: 

"  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its 
character  as  a  home  for  families.  There  will  be  no  manufactures,  com- 
merce, or  agriculture  here  for  the  maintenance  of  families,  and  sooner  or 
later,  want  will  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go.  Why  not  go  now,  when 
all  the  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  transfer,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending  armies  will  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
past  month.     *  *  *       You    cannot   qualify  war   in  harsher 
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terms  than  I  will.  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it;  and  those 
who  brought  war  on  our  country,  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions 
a  people  can  pour  out.  I  know  I  had  no  hand  in  making  this  war,  and 
I  know  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  to-day  than  any  of  you  to  secure 
peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  division  of  our  country.  If 
the  United  States  submits  to  a  division  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go 
on  till  we  reap  the  fate  of  Mexico,  which  is  eternal  war.  The  United 
States  does  and  must  assert  its  authority  wherever  it  has  power;  if  it 
relaxes  one  bit  to  pressure,  it  is  gone,  and  I  know  that  such  is  not  the 
national  feeling.  This  feeling  assumes  various  shapes,  but  always 
comes  back  to  that  of  the  Union;  once  admit  the  Union;  once  more 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  national  government,  and  instead  of 
devoting  your  houses,  and  streets,  and  roads  to  the  dread  uses  of  war,  I 
and  this  army  become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters,  shielding 
you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may." 

This  reply  of  Sherman  is  written  with  great  vigor,  and 
shows  that  he  could  use  the  pen  with  as  much  ability  as  the 
sword.  Meanwhile,  Hood,  with  the  hope  of  compelling 
Sherman  to  retire  to  the  North,  moved  to  the  right  of  Atlan- 
ta, towards  Tennessee.  But  Sherman  proposed  to  Grant  to 
destroy  Atlanta  and  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  and  boldly 
strike  through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  sea.  Grant  evi- 
dently at  first  thought  the  enterprise  very  hazardous,  if  not 
rash,  and  in  reply,  on  the  1  ith  of  October,  he  telegraphed 
to  Sherman:  "  Hood  will  probably  strike  for  Nashville.  *  * 
If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  Hood's  army  I  would  prefer 
that,  but  I  must  trust  to  your  judgment.  *  *  *  I  am 
afraid  Thomas,  with  such  lines  of  road  as  he  has  to  protect, 
could  not  prevent  Hood  from  going  North."  On  the  same 
day,  Sherman  telegraphed  to  Grant  from  Kingston,  Georgia: 
"  We  cannot  remain  here  on  the  defensive.  *  *  *  I 
would  prefer  making  a  wreck  of  the  roads  and  the  country 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  including  the  latter  city,  send- 
ing back  my  wounded,  and  with  my  effective  army  move 
through  Georgia,  smashing  things  to  the  sea."  To  this  Grant 
on  the  same  day  replied:  "If  you  are  satisfied  the  trip  to 
the  sea  can  be  made,  holding  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
River  firmly,  you  may  make  it."  And  so  the  bold  and 
adventurous  Sherman  cut  loose  from  his  communications  in 
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the  rear,  cut  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  and  started  for  the 
sea,  which  he  must  reach  or  perish. 

But  before  we  follow  the  path  of  this  enterprising  soldier, 
let  us  see  what  were  the  fortunes  of  Hood.  Thomas  was 
being  strengthened.  Hood,  following  Schofield,  who  was 
marching  towards  Thomas,  attacked  him  at  Franklin,  but 
was  repulsed  with  serious  loss.  Thomas  and  Schofield 
formed  a  line  of  battle  in  front  of  Nashville,  and,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  Thomas  attacked  Hood,  and  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  conflict,  continuing  through  two  days,  the  Con- 
federates broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  the  Union  army  cap- 
turing several  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
small  arms  and  artillery.  The  soldiers  of  Hood  were  scat- 
tered or  captured,  and  never  again  appeared  in  the  field  as 
an  army  organization.  Some  fragments  of  his  army  escaped, 
and  under  Johnston,  surrendered  to  Sherman  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  at  the  final  surrender  of  Johnston. 

Where  now  was  Sherman  ?  Jefferson  Davis  prophesied 
that  Sherman's  army,  then  in  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy, 
would  meet  the  fate  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  when  it 
invaded  Russia.  "  Our  cavalry  and  our  people,"  said  the 
rebel  leader,  "  will  harass  and  destroy  this  army,  as  did  the 
Cossacks  that  of  the  French,  and  the  Yankee  General,  like 
Napoleon,  will  escape  with  only  a  body  guard." 

But  this  "Yankee  General,"  at  whom  Davis  so  arrogantly 
sneered,  marched  at  pleasure  through  his  Confederacy,  and 
soon  Davis  himself,  as  the  result,  became  first  a  fugitive,  and 
then  a  captive,  and  his  empire  based  on  slavery  crumbled 
into  ruins. 

Sherman  marched  eastward  towards  Macon,  destroying 
railroads  and  everything  which  could  be  of  service  to  the 
Confederacy.  He  reached  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  in  November,  without  any  serious  opposition.  By 
the  12th  of  December  he  had  reached  and  invested  Savannah. 
Lincoln  had  sent  Admiral  Dahlgren  with  a  fleet,  to  find  and 
cooperate  with  Sherman.  To  open  communication  with 
the  fleet  it  was  necessary  to  capture  Fort  McAllister,  which 
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commanded  the  approaches  from  the  sea  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city.  On  the  13th  of  December,  General  Hazen 
assaulted  and  captured  the  Fort,  a  boat  was  sent  to  the  fleet, 
General  Sherman  went  on  board,  and  sent  a  despatch  to 
Washington  announcing  his  arrival  and  his  complete  suc- 
cess. On  the  20th,  Hardee,  in  command  of  Savannah, 
abandoned  the  city,  Sherman  took  possession,  and  sent  to 
the  President  a  despatch  saying:  "I  present  to  you  as  a 
Christmas  gift  the  City  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  about  twenty-five 
thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

Thus  ended  this  grand  march  to  the  sea,  a  part  of  the 
romance  of  history.  With  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
avalanche  Sherman  descended  from  the  North,  crushing 
everything  in  his  path  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  And 
now  it  only  remained  for  this  Northwestern  army  to  turn 
again  to  the  North,  and,  cooperating  with  the  veterans  of 
Grant,  to  crush  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  rebellion. 

Nothing  occurred  during  the  war  which  more  incensed 
the  American  people  than  the  ravages  upon  their  commerce 
by  English  built  cruisers  sailing  under  the  rebel  flag.  Avoid- 
ing armed  antagonists,  they  long  roamed  the  sea  with 
impunity,  robbing  and  destroying  American  merchantmen, 
and  finding  refuge  and  protection,  and  often  supplies,  in 
neutral  ports,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the 
most  destructive  of  these  cruisers  were  the  Alabama,  the 
Florida,  and  the  Georgia.  Early  in  June,  1864,  the  Ala- 
bama, after  a  successful  cruise,  put  in  to  Cherbourg,  France. 
The  Kearsarge,  Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  immediately 
sailed  for  that  port,  and  waited  for  the  Alabama  to  put  to 
sea.  The  Alabama,  having  made  the  most  careful  prepara- 
tion for  the  conflict,  on  the  19th  of  June  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  to  meet  her  foe.  As  she  came  out  she  opened  fire  at 
long  range.  The  Kearsarge  made  no  reply,  but  steamed 
directly  for  her  antagonist.  Arriving  at  close  quarters,  she 
opened  a  tremendous  fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Alabama 
surrendered.      Captain    Semmes,  her  commander,  and  her 
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other  officers  abandoned  their  ship,  and  were  picked  up  and 
carried  to  England  by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound.  The 
Alabama  in  a  few  moments  went  down,  even  before  all  the 
wounded  could  be  saved.  Of  this  gallant  fight,  Admiral 
Farragut,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  says:  "  It  was  fought  like  a 
tournament  in  full  view  of  thousands  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish, with  full  confidence  on  the  part  of  all  but  the  Union 
people  that  we  would  be  whipped.  *  *  *  I  would 
sooner  have  fought  that  fight  than  any  ever  fought  on  the 
ocean."  '  The  Florida  and  the  Georgia  were  both  captured 
during  the  year.  Neither  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama,  nor 
the  payment  by  the  English  government  to  the  Americans  of 
the  Alabama  claims,  have  entirely  removed  from  the  people 
of  this  republic  their  indignation  towards  the  English  for 
their  unfriendly  conduct  in  permitting,  while  professing 
friendship  to  our  government,  the  Alabama  and  other  rebel 
cruisers  to  be  fitted  out  in  their  ports. 

In  the  same  summer  of  1864,  Admiral  Farragut  was  in 
command  of  the  national  squadron  off  Mobile.  The  city 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  defy  any  attack.  It  was  defended 
by  Forts  Gaines,  Morgan,  and  Powell,  by  water  batteries  and 
earth-works,  by  torpedoes,  and  by  the  iron-clad  ram  Tennes- 
see, which  it  was  supposed  could  destroy  any  fleet  which 
should  attempt  its  capture.  But  with  Farragut  there  was 
nothing  impossible.  He  made  his  preparations  for  attack  on 
the  5th  of  August.  "  Strip  your  vessels  and  prepare  for  the 
conflict,"  said  he.  As  he  went  into  close  action,  the  grand 
old  Admiral  stood  in  the  port-rigging  of  the  flag-ship,  a  few 
ratlins  up,  standing  on,  and  steadying  himself  by  the  ropes, 
and,  as  the  smoke  increased,  he  ascended  the  rigging  step  by 
step,  until  he  found  himself  above  the  futtock-bands,  and 
holding  on  to  the  shrouds.  Captain  Drayton,  seeing  the  per- 
ilous position  of  the  Admiral,  and  seeing  that  if  wounded  he 
would  fall  into  the  sea,  sent  a  sailor  with  a  line  to  secure 
him.  The  sailor  took  a  lead  line,  and  fastening  it  around 
the  Admiral,  made  it  fast  to  the  shrouds.     "For,"  said  the 

1.  See  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  403. 
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sailor,  "  I  feared  he  would  fall  overboard  if  anything  should 
carry  away,  or  he  should  be  struck."  And  thus  lashed  to 
the  shrouds,  in  a  position  above  the  smoke,  and  where  he 
could  see  the  fight,  the  Admiral  fought  the  most  brilliant 
naval  battle  of  the  war.  Captain  Craven,  of  the  Tecumseh, 
eager  to  engage  the  Tennessee,  pressed  rapidly  on,  struck  a 
torpedo,  and  went  down  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Farra- 
gut,  from  his  lofty  position,  saw  his  brave  comrades  go  down 
by  his  side,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Brooklyn,  leading 
the  fleet,  and  discovering  the  line  of  torpedoes  across  the 
channel,  began  to  back  water. 

"  What's  the  trouble?  "  was  shouted  through  a  trumpet 
to  the  Brooklyn. 

"  Torpedoes,"  was  shouted  back  in  reply. 

"Damn  the  torpedoes  !  "  said  Farragut. 

"  Go  ahead,  full  speed,"  he  shouted  to  his  own  captain. 
And  away  went  the  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  passing  the 
Brooklyn,  and  leading  the  fleet  to  victory,  l  at  a  moment 
when  hesitation  would  have  been  fatal.  This  brilliant  vic- 
tory by  Farragut  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Mobile, 
and  the  forts,  on  being  invested  by  General  Granger,  soon 
also  surrendered. 

The  President  issued  a  proclamation  of  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude  to  God.  He  was  now  buoyant  with  hope,  and 
began  to  realize  an  early  termination  of  the  war. 

1.  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  417. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  time  and  tide,  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions, wait  for  no  man.  Lincoln's  first  term  was  approach- 
ing its  end,  and  the  people  began  to  prepare  for  the  election. 

There  was  not  only  an  active,  hostile  party  organization 
against  the  President,  eager  to  obtain  power,  ready  to  seize 
upon  and  magnify  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  administration, 
but  there  were  also  many  ambitious  men  in  the  Union  party, 
who,  with  their  friends  and  followers,  believed  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  required  a  change.  There  were  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  among  the  generals,  whom  the 
President  had  been  compelled  by  his  sense  of  duty  to  relieve 
of  command,  and  even  in  his  Cabinet  was  an  eager  aspi- 
rant for  the  White  House.  The  attention  of  all  the  world 
was  directed  to  this  approaching  election. 

Occurring  in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  civil  war,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  fearful  ordeal  to  which  our  institutions 
could  be  subjected.  Many  candid  and  intelligent  men  did 
not  believe  we  could  pass  through  its  dangers  without 
anarchy  and  revolution.  There  were  also  elements  of  dan- 
ger in  secret  and  factious  organizations  which  bold,  ambi- 
tious, and  unscrupulous  men,  sympathizing  with  the  rebels, 
were  ready  to  use  for  dangerous  purposes.  All  thoughtful 
observers  know  that  in  time  of  war,  and  especially  civil  war, 
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the  passions,  prejudices,  and  convictions  of  men  become 
strongly  excited  and  difficult  to  control.  The  people  are 
easily  led  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  law,  and  to  adopt 
questionable  means  to  secure  their  ends.  There  was  danger, 
grave  danger,  in  this  election. 

The  safety  and  triumph  of  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution 
were  largely  due  to  the  forbearance,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  President.  He  was  so  modest,  so 
calm,  so  just,  so  truthful,  so  magnaminous  to  others,  so  sin- 
cerely honest,  and  so  clearly  and  obviously  unselfish  and 
patriotic,  that  faction  and  personal  hostility  were  calmed  and 
quieted.  With  "  malice  towards  none,  and  charity  for  all," 
he  could  not  be  provoked  to  do  any  act  of  personal  injury 
or  wrong;  and  faction  stood  disarmed  by  his  transparent 
truth,  and  honest  desire  to  do  right.  He  would  not  be  pro- 
voked into  personal  controversy.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  stood  firmly  by  him.  They  trusted  him  fully,  and 
while  the  politicians,  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  the  press  in  the  great  cities,  were 
not  favorable  to  his  re-election,  the  people,  with  the  instinc- 
tive good  sense  which  characterized  them  during  the  war, 
were  almost  universally  in  his  favor.  The  prominent  men 
who  opposed  him  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it,  could  get  no 
following.  In  vain  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  through  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  under  his  hand  in  the  Independent, 
opposed  the  renomination.  «  In  vain  an  organization  was 
gotten  up  at  Washington  in  opposition  to  him,  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  able,  eloquent,  and  influential  senators 
and  members  of  Congress,  and  in  vain  were  secret  circulars 
issued,  and  speeches  made  opposing  him.  *   The  people  would 

1.  See  Letter  of  Horace  Greeley  In  The  Independent  of  February  25th,  1864.  See 
also  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  February  13th,  1864,  and  other  issues  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  that  year. 

2.  See  Secret  Circular  issued  by  Senator  Pomeroy  and  others.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  following  incident  is  recalled.  A  prominent  editor 
from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  a  warm  friend  of  the  President,  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  the  winter  of  1864,  and,  going  to  the  Congressional  leader,  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  said  :  "  Introduce  me  to  some  member  of  Congress  friendly  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
renomination."      "Come  with  me,"  replied  Stevens.     They  came  to  the  seat  of  the 
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not  respond  to  their  appeals.  They  said:  "  We  know  and 
trust  Lincoln,  and  we  will  not  change  pilots  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm."  To  use  his  own  homely  but  expressive  illustra- 
tion, they  said:  "  We  will  not  swap  horses  while  fording  the 
stream." 

The  opposition  to  him  was  divided  in  its  preferences. 
Some  were  for  General  Fremont,  and  more  for  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  a 
trusted  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  a  distinguished 
senator,  an  able  secretary,  but  he  had  the  fault  of  many 
great  men  ;  he  was  ambitious,  he  wished  to  be  President. 
And,  while  holding  a  position  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  he 
not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  his  friends  to  seek  his 
elevation  over  the  man  in  whose  political  family  he  held 
a  position  so  confidential.  He  was  not  loyal  to  his  chief. 
He  used  the  power  which  the  President  gave  him  to  place 
his  own  partisans  in  office.  They  did  not  scruple  to  use  this 
power  to  pull  Lincoln  down  and  set  Chase  up.  The  Presi- 
dent was  fully  conscious  of  this,  but  permitted  it  to  go  on, 
saying  :  "  It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the  end."  But  when 
Ohio,  Mr.  Chase's  own  state,  declared  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  he 
withdrew  from  the  canvass.  Lincoln  was  so  magnanimous 
that  a  short  time  thereafter,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
great  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Chase  to  that  high  position. 

The  people  were  satisfied  with  the  President,  and  they 
were  so  engrossed  with  the  contest  for  national  existence, 
and  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  that  they  were  impatient  of 
divisions  and  controversies  among  the  Union  leaders.     So 

member  from  the  Chicago  District  in  Illinois.  Addressing  him,  Mr.  Stevens  said  : 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  wants  to  find  a  Lincoln  member  of  Congress.  You  are  the  only 
one  I  know,  and  I  have  come  over  to  introduce  my  friend  to  you."  "Thank  you,"  said 
the  member.  "  I  know  a  good  many  such,  and  I  will  present  your  friend  to  them,  and 
I  wish  you,  Mr.  Stevens,  were  with  us." 

But  Stevens  was  quite  right  in  supposing  a  large  majority  to  be  opposed  to  the 
President.  In  January,  1865,  Mr.  Stevens  said  :  "  If  the  question  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whom  they  would  elect  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  would  vote  for  General  Butler."  Cong.  Globe,  2nd  Session  38th  Con- 
gress, part  1,  p.  400. 
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much  so,  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  talented,  elo- 
quent, zealous,  and  active,  and  supported  by  many  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  country,  produced  hardly  a  ripple 
upon  the  wave  of  public  sentiment,  which  rolled  on  in  favor 
of  his  renomination.  The  voters  at  home,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  had  learned  to  trust  him  fully  and  absolutely. 
They  knew  his  hands  were  clean,  and  that  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  honest  ;  that  he  was  bold  and  sagacious.  They 
knew  that  there  was  no  bribe  big  enough,  no  temptation  of 
wealth  or  power  sufficient  to  seduce  his  integrity.  Hence 
their  instinctive  sagacity  settled  the  presidential  question, 
and  the  politicians  and  the  editors,  after  vain  efforts  to  turn 
the  tide,  acquiesced. 

The  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1864.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a 
great  effort  to  have  it  postponed  until  autumn,  but  failed.1 

1.  The  following  letter  will  show  the  manner  In  which  the  President's  friends 
met  this  effort,  and  the  spirit  of  the  canvass. 

"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

"I  have  received  a  printed  circular  to  which  several  distinguished  names  are 
attached,  urging  the  postponement  of  the  national  convention. 

"  Believing  that  such  postponement  would  be  most  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the 
loyal  cause,  I  ask  the  privilege,  through  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  very  briefly 
to  give  my  reasons  for  such  belief. 

"I  concur  most  fully  with  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  paper  referred  to,  that 
it  is  very  Important  that  all  parties  friendly  to  the  government  should  be  united  in 
support  of  a  single  candidate  (for  President),  and  that  when  a  selection  shall  be  made 
It  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  all  branches  of  the  loyal 
party. 

"I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  best  means  of  securing  a  result  so  essential  to 
success  is  an  early  convention,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  such 
union  than  its  postponement. 

"The  postponement  would  be  the  signal  for  the  organization  of  the  friends  of  the 
various  aspirants  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  the  most  earnest  and  zealous  canvass  of 
the  claims,  merits,  and  demerits  of  those  candidates. 

"  If  the  time  should  be  changed  to  September,  we  should  see  the  most  violent 
controversy  within  the  Union  ranks  known  in  the  history  of  politics. 

"Is  such  a  controversy  desirable,  and  shall  we  encourage  and  stimulate  It  by  post- 
poning the  convention? 

"I  think  I  am  fully  warranted  in  stating  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  on  the  Presidential  question.  It 
is  a  most  significant  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  this  city  and  else- 
where In  behalf  of  prominent  and  able  men  in  military  and  civil  life;  notwithstanding 
a  thoroughly  organized,  able,  ardent,  and  zealous  opposition  to  President  Lincoln  here, 
embodying  great  abilities  and  abundant  means;  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
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A  few  disappointed  members  of  the  party  met  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  nominated  General  Fremont  for  President,  but 
this  nomination  was  so  obviously  without  popular  support 
that  Fremont  withdrew,  and  his  friends  generally  voted  for 
Lincoln.     An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out  General  Grant 

great  leading  newspapers  of  the  Union,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
names  of  trusted  national  leaders  attached  to  your  petition;  yet  all  this  has  produced 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  minds  of  the  people  are  fixed  upon  the 
great  contest  for  national  existence,  and  are  Impatient  of  quarrels  and  controversies 
among  ourselves.  The  opposition  to  the  President  in  our  own  party,  talented,  elo- 
quent, zealous,  and  active  as  It  is,  has  scarcely  produced  a  ripple  on  the  wave  of  public 
sentiment  which  is  so  strongly  running  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election. 

"There  is  no  organization  among  the  friends  of  the  President,  they  are  doing 
nothing;  but  this  action  of  the  people  is  spontaneous,  unprompted,  earnest,  and  sin- 
cere. State  after  state  holds  its  convention,  appoints  its  delegates,  and  without  a 
dissenting  voice  instructs  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  This  popularity  of  the  Presi- 
dent, this  unanimity  of  the  people,  is  confined  to  no  section,  but  East  as  well  as  West, 
middle  state  and  border  state,  they  all  speak  one  voice, '  Let  us  have  Lincoln  for  our 
candidate.'  Do  I  exaggerate?  Maine  speaks  for  him  on  the  Atlantic,  and  her  voice 
is  echoed  by  California  from  the  Pacific,  New  Hampshire  and  Kansas,  Connecticut 
and  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia,  and  now  comes  the  great  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, seconding  Maryland;  one  after  another,  all  declare  for  the  re-election  of  the 
President.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  recognize  and  accept  this  great  fact  than  to  struggle 
against  it? 

"The  truth  is,  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  soldiers  everywhere,  trust  and 
love  the  President.  They  know  his  hands  are  clean  and  his  heart  is  honest  and  pure. 
They  know  that  the  devil  has  no  bribe  big  enough,  no  temptation  of  wealth  or  power, 
which  can  seduce  the  integrity  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  Hence  the  people — the  brave,  honest,  self-denying  people — the  people  who  have 
furnished  the  men,  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion, and  who  are  determined  to  establish  national  unity  based  on  liberty — they  are 
more  wise,  less  factious,  and  more  disinterested  than  the  politicians.  Their  instinc- 
tive sagacity  and  good  sense  have  already  settled  the  Presidential  question.  It  can- 
not be  unsettled  without  a  convulsion  which  will  endanger  the  Union  cause.  A  post- 
ponement of  the  convention  would  not  prevent  Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination;  it  might 
possibly  endanger  his  election. 

"Acquiescence,  union,  and  harmony  will  follow  the  June  convention.  Delay 
encourages  faction,  controversy,  and  division.  I  say  harmony  will  follow  the  June 
convention.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  General  Fremont  and  his  friends  are  loyal 
to  liberty  and  will  not  endanger  its  triumph  by  dividing  the  friends  of  freedom.  I  say 
this  because  I  believe  the  radical  Germans  who  support  Fremont,  who  have  done  so 
much  in  this  contest  to  sustain  free  institutions,  cannot  be  induced  by  their  enthusi- 
asm for  a  man  to  desert  or  endanger  the  triumph  of  their  principles. 

"The  hour  Is  critical.  We  approach  the  very  crisis  of  our  fate  as  a  nation.  With 
union  and  harmony  our  success  is  certain. 

"The  Presidential  election  rapidly  approaches.  We  cannot  divert  attention  from 
it  by  postponing  the  convention.  We  cannot  safely  change  our  leaders  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  raging  around  us. 

"  The  people  have  no  time  for  the  discussions  which  must  precede  and  follow 
such  a  change. 
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as  a  candidate,  but  the  people  saw  that  he  was  more  useful 
at  the  head  of  their  armies.  General  Grant  himself,  with 
the  good  sense,  fidelity,  and  integrity  which  marked  his 
career,  refused  to  have  his  name  used  to  divide  the  Union 
party.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  a  friend  in  regard  to  this  move- 
ment: "  If  General  Grant  could  be  more  useful  as  Presi- 
dent in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  I  would  be  content.  He 
is  pledged  to  our  policy  of  emancipation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  negro  soldiers,  and  if  this  policy  is  carried  out,  it 
won't  make  much  difference  who  is  President." 

The  national  convention  met  on  the  8th  of  June,  and 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
enridge,  of  Kentucky,  as  temporary  chairman.  He  was  a 
stern  old  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and,  although  the  uncle  of 
General  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  the  rebel  army,  a  deter- 
mined Unionist;  and  an  emancipationist.  In  a  bold  and 
fervid  speech,  and  amidst  the  applause  of  the  convention, 
he  declared  slavery  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  incompatible  with  the  natural  rights 
of  man,"  and  he  continued:  "I  fervently  pray  God  that 
the  day  may  come  when  throughout  the  whole  land  every 
man  may  be  as  free  as  you  are,  and  as  capable  of  enjoying 
regulated  liberty."  ' 

Ex-Governor  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  was  made 
President.  After  endorsing  the  administration,  and  approv- 
ing the  anti-slavery  acts  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and 
especially  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  convention 
declared  in  favor  of  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  forever  throughout  the  republic. 
Lincoln  was  unanimously  nominated  for  President,  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-President.     Han- 

"  I  repeat,  we  cannot  safely  or  wisely  change  our  leader  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
events  which  will  not  wait  for  conventions.  Such  is  the  instinctive,  nearly  universal 
judgment  of  the  people.  Let,  then,  the  convention  meet  and  ratify  the  choice  which 
the  people  have  already  so  clearly  indicated. 

"  I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

"Isaac  N.  Arnold. 
"  Washington,  May  2,  1864," 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  505. 
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nibal  Hamlin,  the  incumbent,  an  able  man  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  and  in  every  way  unexceptionable,  was  dropped, 
and  from  motives  of  policy,  Johnson  was  nominated  in  his 
place.  Johnson's  heroic  fidelity  to  the  Union,  as  senator 
from  Tennessee,  when  so  many  of  his  associates  proved 
faithless,  his  bold  and  stern  denunciation  of  traitors  and 
treason  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  had  secured  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  loyal  people,  and  by  many  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  take  one  who  was  a  war  democrat  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice-President. 

Among  the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  the  Postmaster  General,  was  especially  noted 
as  his  personal  and  political  friend.  The  Blair  family  had 
made  a  bitter  war  upon  Fremont,  and  Francis  P.  Blair  had 
made  a  severe  attack  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  hostility  between  the  Blairs  and  Fremont  and 
his  friends  was  mutual.  The  latter  sought  by  every  means 
in  their  power  to  get  Montgomery  Blair  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
Finally,  after  the  Presidential  nominations  had  been  made, 
Fremont's  friends  made  the  removal  or  retirement  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair  a  condition  of  Fremont's  declining  the  Cleve- 
land nomination  for  the  Presidency.  They  induced  the 
Union  national  committee,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  agree  that  if 
Fremont  would  decline,  the  Postmaster  General  should 
resign.  They  succeeded  in  making  the  committee  believe 
that  Fremont  would  so  divide  the  Union  vote  in  some  of 
the  states  as  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  Union  party. 
They  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  President  to  ask  Mr.  Blair 
to  retire.  The  President  was  satisfied  with  Blair  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet ;  did  not  believe  there  was  any  serious 
danger  of  defeat ;  and  consequently  refused,  but  finally,  the 
national  committee  sent  for  Judge  Ebenezer  Peck,  of 
Illinois,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Blairs,  and  devoted  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  to  visit  Washington.  He  went,  and  said  to  the 
President :  "  Your  reelection  is  necessary  to  save  the  Union, 
and  no  man  must  stand  in  the  way  of  that  success.  Mr. 
Blair  himself,"  continued  Judge  Peck,  "  will  gladly  retire  to 
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strengthen  the  ticket."  »  By  these  arguments,  Judge  Peck 
and  others  finally  induced  the  President  to  ask  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Blair,  which  he  did  in  a  note  of  great  kindness 
and  friendship.  Mr.  Blair  promptly  sent  his  resignation, 
and  Governor  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed 
his  successor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  gratefully  and  modestly  accepted  the 
nomination,  saying:  "  I  view  this  call  to  a  second  term  as 
in  no  wise  more  flattering  to  myself  than  as  an  expression  of 
the  public  judgment,  that  I  may  better  finish  a  difficult  work 
than  could  any  one  less  severely  schooled  to  the  task."  In 
relation  to  the  great  question  of  the  impending  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  he  said:  "  Such  an  amendment  as  is  now 
proposed  becomes  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the 
final  success  of  the  Union  cause.  Such  alone  can  meet  all 
cavils.  The  unconditional  Union  men,  North  and  South, 
perceive  its  importance,  and  embrace  it.  In  the  joint  names 
of  Liberty  and  Union  let  us  labor  to  give  it  legal  form  and 
practical  effect."  2 

The  democratic  convention  met  at  Chicago,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  nominated  George  B.  McClellan  for  Presi- 
dent, and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 
Clement  C.  Vallandigham,  having  returned  to  Ohio  from  the 
rebel  lines  to  which  he  had  been  sent  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  was  an  active  and  prominent 
member,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
The  second  resolution  declared  "that  after  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  war  *  *  immediate  efforts 
should  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to 
an  ultimate  convention  of  the  states  or  other  practicable 
means,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  states."  s 

1.  Judge  Peck  to  the  author. 

2.  Lincoln's  response  to  the  committee,  which  announced  his  renomination. 
McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  408. 

3.  The  following  is  the  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of 
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The  issue  was  thus  distinctly  presented.  The  union 
republican  party  declared  for  the  most  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the,  rebellion,  the 
utter  and  complete  extinction  of  slavery — approving  of  the 
anti-slavery  measures  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  and 
the  pending  anti-slavery  amendment .  to  the  Constitution. 
The  democratic  convention  denounced  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  declared  the  war  "a  failure,"  and 
that  peace  should  be  sought  through  a  national  convention, 
or  other  feasible  means. 

A  most  exciting  canvass  followed.  The  people  longed 
for  peace,  but  they  believed  peace  could  only  be  secured  by 
successful  war.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  they 
"  hoped  it  would  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come 
as  to  be  worth  keeping  in  all  future  time."  The  President 
looked  for  it,  and  the  people  expected  it,  from  some  great 
battle-field  in  Virginia,  a  field  in  which  the  hosts  of  the 
rebellious  slaveholders  would  be  crushed  and  overthrown. 
They  believed  that  the  path  which  it  should  take  was 
through  Richmond,  and  that  the  best  agents  to  bring  it  were 
not  Vallandigham,  nor  Seymour,  nor  McClellan,  but  Grant 
and  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  and  Farragut.  Such  a 
peace  as  they  would  bring  would  be  based  on  union  and 
a  restored  nationality ;  liberty  for  all  and  a  continental 
republic.  It  would  harmonize  and  mould  into  one  homo- 
geneous people,  a  territory  stretching  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
from  where  the  water  never  thaws  to  where  it  never  freezes. 
The  brilliant  successes  of  Sherman  and  Schofield  in  the 
West,  of  Sheridan  under  Grant  in  the  East,  and  of  Farragut 
at  Mobile  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  rendered  cer- 

war,  during  which,  under  the  pretense  of  a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and 
public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country  essentially  impaired;  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to 
an  ultimate  convention  of  the  states,  or  other  peaceful  means,  to  the  end  that  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union 
of  the  states." 
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tain  the  success  of  the  Union  ticket  in  November,  and  indi- 
cated an  early  triumph  of  the  Union  cause. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  the 
very  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Chase  had  been  a 
very  able  secretary,  and  in  his  management  of  the  finances 
during  his  administration  had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country.  Senator  Fessenden  was  reluctant  to  accept  the 
position,  and  he  expressed  this  reluctance  very  frankly  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  excuse  him,  and 
playfully  said  to  him  :  "  Fessenden,  it  is  your  duty  to 
accept,  and  if  you  don't,  I'll  send  you  to  Fort  Lafayette  as  a 
prisoner." 

During  the  canvass  made  by  the  friends  of  the  President 
for  his  nomination  and  election,  he  never  used  his  power  or 
his  patronage  to  secure  success.1 

The  closing  paragraph  refers  to  his  own  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  Indeed,  such  was  his  scrupulous  delicacy 
on  this  point,  that  Preston  King,  Senator  from  New  York, 
was  sent  by  the  New  York  politicians  to  enquire,  as  King 
himself  humorously  said,  "  whether  Lincoln  intended  to 
support  the  ticket  nominated  at  Baltimore." 

Lincoln  was  re-elected  almost  by  acclamation,  receiving 
every  electoral  vote,  except  those  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Kentucky.     His  majority  of  the  popular  vote  was  nearly 

1.  The  following  note,  written  In  behalf  of  a  friend  in  Illinois  to  an  officeholder 
who  was  charged  with  using  his  power  against  his  friend,  will  illustrate  the  views  of 

the  President:       ' 

"  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  4th,  1864. 

"  To Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir:  Complaint  is  made  to  me  that  you  are  using  your  official  power  to 

defeat  Mr. 's  nomination  to  Congress.    I  am  well  satisfied  with  Mr. , 

as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  man  who  might  supplant  him 
would  be  as  satisfactory.  But  the  correct  principle  I  think  is,  that  all  our  friends 
should  have  absolute  freedom  of  choice  among  our  friends.  My  wish  therefore  is, 
that  you  will  do  just  as  you  think  fit  with  your  own  suffrage  in  the  case,  and  not  con- 
strain any  of  your  subordinates  to  do  other  than  he  thinks  fit  with  his.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  rule  I  inculcated  and  adhered  to  on  my  part,  when  a  certain  other  nomina- 
tion now  recently  made  was  being  canvassed  for. 

"  Tours  very  truly, 

"  A.  Lincoln." 
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half  a  million,  a  majority  greater  than  has  been  given  before 
or  since  for  any  presidential  candidate.  Those  who  feared 
the  ordeal  of  a  popular  election  amidst  the  excitement  and 
passion  of  civil  war,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
calmness,  the  sobriety,  the  wisdom  and  dignity  with  which 
the  people  passed  through  the  crisis. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  known,  General  Grant  tele- 
graphed from  City  Point  his  congratulations,  and  added 
that  "  the  election  having  passed  off  quietly  *  *  *  is  a 
victory  worth  more  to  the  country  than  a  battle  won."  At 
a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  election,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
response  to  a  serenade,  said:  "  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
this  approval  of  the  people.  But  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph. 
*  *  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  triumph  over  any  one, 
but  I  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  this  evidence  of  the 
people's  resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and  the 
rights  of  humanity." 

The  autumn  of  1864  and  winter  of  1865  were  eventful, 
and  changes  were  rapid.  The  success  of  the  national  armies, 
the  undiminished  ability  of  the  government  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  its  unflinching  determination  to  do  so  until  its 
objects  were  fully  accomplished,  inspired  a  constantly 
increasing  confidence  in  the  loyal  people,  and  the  rebels 
became  more  and  more  desperate  and  disheartened.  Loyal 
state  governments,  with  constitutions  securing  freedom  to 
all,  had  been  organized  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and 
movements  in  the  same  direction  were  in  progress,  and  soon 
to  be  successful,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
Maryland  was  at  peace  under  a  free  government. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  author  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  the  notable  Dred  Scott  case,  died  Octo- 
ber 1 2th,  1864.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  immediately  suggested 
as  his  successor,  but  the  hostility  of  his  friends  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's renomination,  and  his  abrupt  retirement  from  the  Cab- 
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inet,  led  those  who  did  not  know  Lincoln's  magnanimity  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  be  nominated.  The  President 
himself,  however,  declared  that  he  early  determined  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Chase,  and  had  never  changed  that  determination. 
His  only  hesitation  arose  from  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Chase, 
even  after  he  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  not  aban- 
don his  aspirations  for  the  Presidency.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
the  abolitionist,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  successor  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  marked  the  completion  of 
the  revolution  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  was  growing 
more  and  more  desperate.  They  had  no  credit.  They 
could  not  fill  up  their  armies.  They  were  discussing  the 
project  of  arming  their  negroes,  and  giving  them  liberty  as 
the  reward  of  military  service.  And,  as  their  cause  became 
more  and  more  dark  and  uncertain,  schemes  of  desperation, 
involving  the  burning  of  Northern  cities,  murder,  robbery, 
and  assassination,  were  being  discussed  and  organized  by  the 
desperate  men  who  began  to  despair  of  success  in  civilized 
warfare. 

The  emissaries  of  the  rebels,  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
succeeded  in  creating  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  that 
good  but  credulous  and  sometimes  indiscreet  man,  Horace 
Greeley,  that  certain  Southern  agents  in  Canada  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  President 
to  confer  with  them.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1864,  Greeley 
wrote  to  the  President  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  ven- 
ture to  remind  you  that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying 
country  also  longs  for  peace  —  shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
fresh  conscriptions,  of  future  wholesale  devastations,  and  of 
rivers  of  human  blood.  *  *  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  you  do 
not  realize  how  intensely  the  people  desire  any  peace  con- 
sistent with  national  integrity  and  honor."  He  begged 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  extend  safe  conduct  to  certain  rebel 
agents  then  at  Niagara,  that  they  might  submit  their 
propositions.  The  President  was  in  a  position  to  know,  and 
did  know,  far  better  than  Mr.  Greeley  or  any  private  indi- 
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vidual,  the  views  of  the  insurgents.  Their  object,  especially 
of  the  emissaries  in  behalf  of  whom  Greeley  wrote,  was  to 
aid  the  democratic  party  to  divide  the  loyal  states,  and  they 
made  a  dupe  of  good  Mr.  Greeley.  The  President  knew 
that  the  best  means  of  securing  peace  was  to  destroy  the 
rebel  armies,  and  that  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Farragut 
were  doing  more  to  bring  it  than  any  negotiations.  He 
doubted  whether  these  agents  had  any  authority.  But  as 
Mr.  Greeley  was  a  prominent  editor,  and  a  man  of  the  best 
and  purest  motives,  Lincoln,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  deter- 
mined to  convince  him,  not  only  of  his  own  desire  for  peace, 
but  to  expose  what  he  believed  to  be  the  deceptive  character 
of  these  agents.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Greeley,  he  said :  "  If 
you  can  find  any  person  anywhere,  professing  to  have  any 
proposition  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embrac- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  abandonment  of 
slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to  him  he  may  come 
to  me  with  you."  In  another  letter,  the  President  said  to 
Mr.  Greeley  :  "  I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort  for  peace, 
but  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is  made." 

Messrs.  Clay,  Thompson,  and  Holcombe,  the  persons 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Greeley,  had  no  authority  whatever  to 
treat  for  peace  ;  they  declared  that  they  were  in  the  confi- 
dential employment  of  their  government,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  discreetly  silent.  They  asked  for  a  safe  con- 
duct to  and  from  Washington,  which  Mr.  Greeley  urged  the 
President  to  give.  This  application  was  met  by  the  follow- 
ing passport,  or  safe  conduct,  under  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent : 

"July  18th,   1864. 
' '  To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

"Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which 
comes  by  and  with  the  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war 
against  the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms 
on  other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers 
thereof  shall  have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 


' 
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This  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  with  which  these  men, 
Clay  and  his  associates,  had  entrapped  Mr.  Greeley. 

Another  prominent  editor  from  the  West  visited  Wash- 
ington soon  after  the  November  election,  to  urge  upon  the 
Executive  that  he  should  make  peace.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance : 

"Assuming  that  Grant  is  baffled  and  delayed  in  his  efforts  to  take 
Richmond,  will  it  not  be  better  to  accept  peace  on  favorable  terms,  than 
to  prolong  the  war  ?  Have  not  nearly  four  years  of  war  demonstrated 
that,  as  against  a  divided  North,  a  united  South  can  make  a  successful 
defence  ?  The  South  is  a  unit,  made  so,  it  is  conceded,  by  despotic 
power.  We  of  the  North  cannot  afford  to  secure  unity  by  giving  up  our 
constitutional  government ;  we  cannot  secure  unity  without  despotism. 
*         *         *  The  rebels   will    fill   up   their   exhausted   armies  by 

three  hundred  thousand  negroes  ;  these  negroes,  under  the  training 
and  discipline  of  white  officers,  and  with  freedom  as  their  reward, 
will  fight  for  them.  The  Union  armies  will  be  very  greatly  reduced 
next  year  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  men. 
How  will  you  fill  up  the  ranks  ?  The  people  are  divided  ;  one-third  or 
more,  as  the  election  shows,  are  positively  and  unalterably  for  carrying  it 
on  until  the  rebellion  is  thoroughly  subjugated  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
people,  when  the  clouds  gather  black  and  threatening  again,  when 
another  draft  comes,  and  increased  taxation,  the  peace  men,  and  the 
timid,  facile,  doubtful  men,  will  go  over  to  the  opposition,  and  make  it  a 
majority.  You  can  now  secure  any  terms  you  please,  by  granting  to  the 
rebels  recognition.  You  can  fix  your  own  boundary.  You  can  hold  all 
within  your  own  lines — the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  west  of  it,  and 
Louisiana.  You  can  retain  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 
Take  this — make  peace.  Is  not  this  as  much  territory,  which  was  for- 
merly slave  territory,  as  the  republic  can  digest,  and  assimilate  to  free- 
dom at  once.  Make  this  a  homogeneous  country — make  it  free,  and  then 
improve  and  develope  the  mighty  empire  you  have  left.  If  you  succeed 
in  subduing  the  entire  territory  in  rebellion,  can  the  nation  assimilate  and 
make  it  homogeneous  ?  Are  the  people  in  the  Gulf  states  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  make  freedom  a  blessing  ?  You  can  people,  educate,  and 
bring  up  to  the  capability  of  self-government,  the  territory  you  have 
within  your  lines.  But  taking  it  all — with  its  people  accustomed  to 
slavery,  with  the  ignorance  and  vice  resulting  therefrom,  is  it  clear  that 
it  is  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  it  may  cost  ?  " 

The  President  was  unmoved  by  these  representations. 
His  reply  was  brief  and  emphatic.     "  There  are,"  said  he, 
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"  just  two  indispensable  conditions  to  peace — national  unity 
and  national  liberty.  The  national  authority  must  be  restored 
through  all  the  states,  and  I  will  never  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  on  the  slavery  question.  The  people 
have  the  courage,  the  self-denial,  the  persistence,  to  go 
through,  and  before  another  year  goes  by,  it  is  reasonably 
certain,  we  shall  bring  all  the  rebel  territory  within  our  lines. 
We  are  neither  exhausted  nor  in  process  of  exhaustion.  We 
are  really  stronger  than  when  we  began  the  war.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  people  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  republic 
has  never  been  shaken." 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  views  of  the  Confeder- 
ate leaders,  Francis  P.  Blair,  a  private  citizen,  but  a  man  of 
large  political  experience  and  great  influence  with  many 
family  and  personal  friends  among  the  rebels,  on  the  28th 
day  of  December,  1864,  obtained  from  the  President  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  military  lines  South,  and  return. 
The  President  was  informed  that  he  intended  to  use  the  pass 
as  a  means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  but  no  authority  to 
speak  or  act  for  the  government  was  conferred  upon  him. 
On  his  return,  he  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  a  letter  from  Jefferson 
Davis,  addressed  to  himself,  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
been  authorized  by  Davis  to  communicate  to  the  President, 
and  in  which  Davis  stated  that  he  was  now,  as  he  had  always 
been,  willing  to  send  commissioners  or  receive  them,  and  "  to 
enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the 
two  countries."  Thereupon,  the  President  addressed  a  note 
to  Mr.  Blair,  dated  January  18th,  1865,  in  which,  after  stat- 
ing that  he  had  read  the  note  of  Davis,  he  said  he  had  been, 
was  now,  and  should  continue,  ready  to  receive  any  agent 
whom  Davis,  or  other  influential  person  resisting  the  national 
authority,  might  informally  send  to  him,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  "  our  common  country."  This  note 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Blair  to  Jefferson  Davis.  The  visit  of 
Mr.  Blair  resulted  in  the  appointment  by  Davis,  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A.  Campbell,  to 
confer  with  the  President  on  the  subject  of  peace,  on  the 
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basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair.  When  their  arrival  at  the 
camp  of  General  Grant  was  announced,  Secretary  Seward 
was  charged  by  the  President  with  representing  the  govern- 
ment at  the  proposed  informal  conference.  With  the  frank- 
ness which  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  instructed 
Mr.  Seward  to  make  known  to  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell,  that  three  things  were  indispensable,  to-wit: 

First,  The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  through- 
out all  the  states. 

Second,  No  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  slavery  question,  from  the  position  assumed 
thereon  in  the  late  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  pre- 
ceding documents. 

Third,  No  cessation  of  hostilities,  short  of  an  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  forces  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  further  instructed  to  inform  them  that  all  propo- 
sitions of  theirs  not  inconsistent  with  the  above,  would  be 
considered  and  passed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality. 
He  was  further  instructed  "  to  hear  and  report,  but  not  to 
consummate  anything." 

Before  any  conference  was  held,  however,  the  President 
joined  Secretary  Seward  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and,  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  came 
on  board  the  steamer  of  the  President,  and  had  an  interview 
of  several  hours  with  him.  The  conditions  contained  in 
the  President's  instructions  to  Mr.  Seward  were  stated  and 
insisted  upon.  Those  conditions,  it  will  be  observed,  con- 
tained an  explicit  statement  that  the  Executive  would  not 
recede  from  the  emancipation  proclamation,  nor  from  any  of 
the  positions  which  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  agents  of  Davis  were  also  informed  that 
Congress  had,  by  a  constitutional  majority,  adopted  the  joint 
resolution,  submitting  to  the  states  the  proposition  to  abolish 
slavery  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  it  would  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  rebel 
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agents  earnestly  desired  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  a  postponement  of  the  questions,  but  to  this  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  listen.  So  far  from  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to 
General  Grant:  "  Let  nothing  that  is  transpiring  change, 
hinder,  or  delay  your  military  movements  or  plans."  The 
conference  ended  without  accomplishing  anything. ' 

In  their  extremity,  General  Lee  was,  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  made  commander  of  all  the  rebel  forces,  and  in 
their  desperate  fortunes,  the  rebel  authorities  resolved  to 
call  upon  their  negroes  for  aid.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  their 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  public  meeting  after  the  Hampton 
Roads  conference,  said  that  the  Confederates  had  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  black  men,  and  expressed  regret 
that  they  had  not  been  called  into  service  as  soldiers.  He 
added:  "  Let  us  now  say  to  every  negro  who  wishes  to  go 
into  the  ranks  on  condition  of  being  free:  'Go  and  fight;  you 
are  free.'  "     "  My  own  negroes,"  continued  he,  "have  been 

1.  Mr.  Stephens  is  stated  by  a  Georgia  paper  to  have  repeated  the  following  char- 
acteristic anecdote  of  what  occurred  during  the  interview  :  "  The  three  Southern 
gentlemen  met  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  and  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  the 
subject  of  peace  was  opened.  Mr.  Stephens,  well  aware  that  one  who  asks  much  may 
get  more  than  he  who  confesses  to  humble  wishes  at  the  outset,  urged  the  claims  of 
his  section  with  that  skill  and  address  for  which  the  Northern  papers  have  given  him 
credit.  Mr.  Lincoln,  holding  the  vantage  ground  of  conscious  power,  was,  however, 
perfectly  frank,  and  submitted  his  views  almost  in  the  form  of  an  argument.  *  *  * 
Davis  had,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  Mr.  Stephens's  visit  to  Washington,  made  it 
a  condition  that  no  conference  should  be  had,  unless  his  rank  as  Commander  or  Presi- 
dent should  first  be  recognized.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
he  could  rest  the  justice  of  war — either  with  his  own  people,  or  with  foreign  powers — 
was  that  it  was  not  a  war  for  conquest,  for  that  the  states  have  never  been  separated 
from  the  Union.  Consequently  he  could  not  recognize  another  government  inside  of 
the  one  of  which  he  alone  was  President ;  nor  admit  the  separate  independence  of 
states  that  were  yet  a  part  of  the  Union.  '  That,'  said  he,  '  would  be  doing  what  you 
have  so  long  asked  Europe  to  do  in  vain,  and  be  resigning  the  only  thing  the  armies  of 
the  Union  have  been  fighting  for.' 

"  Mr.  Hunter  made  a  long  reply  to  this,  insisting  that  the  recognition  of  Davis's 
power  to  make  a  treaty  was  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and  referred  to 
the  correspondence  between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  as  a  trustworthy  pre- 
cedent of  a  constitutional  ruler  treating  with  rebels.  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  then  wore 
that  indescribable  expression  which  generally  preceded  his  hardest  hits,  and  he  re- 
marked :  '  Upon  questions  of  history  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  he  is  posted 
in  such  things,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  bright.  My  only  distinct  recollection  of  the 
matter  is  that  Charles  lost  his  head.'    That  settled  Mr.  Hunter  for  a  while." 
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to  me  and  said:  '  Master,  set  us  free,  and  we  will  fight  for 
you.'  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  try  this  or  see  your 
army  withdrawn  from  before  your  town.  *  *  I  know  not 
where  white  men  can  be  found."  General  Lee  had  long 
before  recommended  this  policy.  But  it  was  too  late,  if 
indeed  it  could  ever  have  been  successful. 

Meanwhile  the  ides  of  March  had  come,  the  term  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  expired,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  eve 
of  final  triumph,  was  to  be  inaugurated  President.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  was  stormy  and  cloudy,  but  as  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached,  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  dis- 
appeared, and  the  sun  came  forth  in  all  its  splendor.  Crowds 
of  people,  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  most  patriotic,  those 
who  had  given  time  and  means  and  offered  life  to  save  the 
republic,  gathered  at  the  Capitol  to  witness  the  second 
inauguration  of  a  man  now  recognized  as  the  savior  of  his 
country.  As  the  great  procession  started  from  the  White 
House  for  the  Capitol,  a  brilliant  star  made  its  appearance 
in  the  sky,  and  was  by  many  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
approaching  peace.  The  two  houses  of  Congress  had 
adjourned  at  twelve,  but  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  had 
been  called,  at  which  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President, 
appeared,  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  became  presiding 
officer  of  that  august  and  dignified  body.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
official  robes,  by  the  diplomatic  corps,  brilliant  in  the  court 
costumes  of  the  nations  they  represented,  and  by  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  full  uniform, 
prominent  citizens,  scholars,  statesmen,  governors,  judges, 
editors,  clergy,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  galleries 
were  filled  with  ladies,  and  with  soldiers  who  had  come  in 
from  the  camp  and  hospitals  around  Washington  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  their  beloved  chief.  Striking  was  the 
contrast  between  this  audience  and  that  which  had  greeted 
him  four  years  before  at  his  first  inauguration. 

As  the  President,  followed  by  the  brilliant  assembly  from 
26 
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the  Senate,  was  conducted  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  the  vast  crowd  met  him  in  front  of  the  colonnade  ; 
a  crowd  of  citizens  and  soldiers  who  would  willingly  have 
died  for  their  Chief  Magistrate.  It  was  touching  to  see  the 
long  lines  of  invalid  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  national 
blue,  some  on  crutches,  some  who  had  lost  limbs,  many  pale 
from  unhealed  wounds,  who  had  sought  permission  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  As  the  President  reached  the  platform,  and 
his  tall  form,  high  above  his  associates,  was  recognized, 
cheers  and  shouts  of  welcome  filled  the  air  ;  and  not  until  he 
raised  his  arm  in  token  that  he  would  speak,  could  they  be 
hushed.  He  paused  a  moment,  and,  looking  over  the  brill- 
iant scene,  still  hesitated.  What  thronging  memories  passed 
through  his  mind  !  Here,  four  years  ago,  he  had  stood  on 
this  colonnade,  pleading  earnestly  with  his  "  dissatisfied  fel- 
low countrymen  "  for  peace,  but  they  would  not  heed  him. 
He  had  there  solemnly  told  them  that  in  their  hands,  and 
not  in  his  was  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  He  had 
told  them  they  could  have  no  conflict  without  being  them- 
selves the  "  aggressors  "  ;  and  even  while  he  was  pleading 
for  peace,  they  had  taken  up  the  sword  and  compelled  him 
to  "accept  war."  Now,  four  long,  weary  years  of  wretched, 
desolating,  cruel  war  had  passed  ;  those  who  had  made  that 
war  were  everywhere  being  overthrown  ;  that  cruel  institution 
which  had  caused  the  war  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
dawn  of  peace  was  already  brightening  the  sky  behind  the 
clouds  of  the  storm. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  administered  the  oath.1     Then,  with 

1.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  inauguration,  the  author  called  at  the  White 
House,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  showed  him  the  Bible  used  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  adminis- 
tering the  oath  to  the  President.  The  27th  and  the  28th  verses  of  the  5th  chapter 
of  Isaiah  were  marked  as  the  verses  which  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lincoln  touched  in  kissing 
the  book.  She  seemed  to  think  the  text  admonished  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  not 
to  relax  at  all  in  his  efforts.    The  words  marked  are  these  : 

"None  shall  be  weary,  nor  stumble  among  them;  none  shall  slumber  nor  sleep; 
neither  shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken. 

"Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be 
counted  like  flint,  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  had  given  this  Bible  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  so  marked. 
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a  clear   but   at    times    saddened   voice,  President    Lincoln 
pronounced  his  second  and  last  inaugural. 

"  Fellow  Countrymen  : — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath 
of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address 
than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then,  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still 
absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that 
is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all 
else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it 
is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high 
hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

"On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this,  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war, — 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let 
it  perish;  and  the  war  came.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were 
colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest,  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

"  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration 
which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and 
astounding. 

"  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each 
invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces.  But  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged.  The  prayer  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  '  Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.'  If  we  shall 
suppose   that   American  slavery  is   one  of  these  offenses,  which    in  the 
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providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both 
North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ? 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  that  'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. ' 

"  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in, 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

Since  the  days  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  where  is 
the  speech  of  emperor,  king,  or  ruler,  which  can  compare 
with  this?  May  we  not,  without  irreverence,  say  that  pas- 
sages of  this  address  are  worthy  of  that  holy  book  which 
daily  he  read,  and  from  which,  during  his  long  days  of  trial, 
he  had  drawn  inspiration  and  guidance  ?  Where  else,  but 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God,  could  he  have  drawn 
that  Christian  charity  which  pervades  the  last  sentence,  in 
which  he  so  unconsciously  describes  his  own  moral  nature: 
"  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  No  other  state 
paper  in  American  annals,  not  even  Washington's  farewell 
address,  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the  people 
as  this. 

A  distinguished  divine,  coming  down  from  the  Capitol, 
said:  "The  President's  inaugural  is  the  finest  state  paper  in 
all  history."  A  distinguished  statesman  from  New  York 
said  in  reply:  "  Yes,  and  as  Washington's  name  grows 
brighter  with  time,  so  it  will  be  with  Lincoln's.  A  century 
from  to-day  that  inaugural  will  be  read  as  one  of  the  most 
sublime  utterances  ever  spoken  by  man.     Washington  is  the 
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great  man  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  So  will  Lincoln  be 
of  this,  but  Lincoln  will  reach  the  higher  position  in  history." 
This  paper,  in  its  solemn  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
Almighty  God,  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets.  The  paper  was  read  in  Europe  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  and  from  this  time  all  thinking  men 
recognized  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of  its  author. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  APPROACHING  END. 

The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions. — Sanitary  Fairs. — 
Lincoln's  Sympathy  with  Suffering. —  Proposed  Retalia- 
tion.— Rebel  Treatment  of  Negro  Prisoners. — Lincoln's  Re- 
ception at  Baltimore. — Plans  for  Reconstruction. — The 
President's  Views  Upon  the  Negro  Franchise.  —  His 
Clemency. 

In  following  the  currents  of  great  events  at  the  capital 
and  at  the  theatre  of  war,  some  facts  of  minor  importance, 
but  of  great  interest,  have  not  been  noticed.  Among  them 
were  the  great  organizations  for  the  relief,  health,  and  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers,  known  as  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commissions.  These  organizations  were  novel,  and  indi- 
cate an  advance  in  humanity  and  civilization;  they  re- 
lieved war  of  half  the  horrors  and  of  much  of  the  suffering 
incident  to  its  destruction  of  human  life.  The  tenderness 
and  sympathy  of  the  President  with  all  forms  of  suffering 
was  apparent  in  all  his  life,  and  the  stern  soldiers  of  the  war 
often  regarded  his  humane  spirit  as  a  weakness.  They 
claimed  that  his  clemency  was  often  abused,  and  that  his 
reluctance  to  inflict  punishment  interfered  with  rigid  dis- 
cipline.    There  were  some  grounds  for  these  complaints. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  of  New  York,  visited  Washington,  and  laid  before 
the  President  a  plan  for  organizing  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, he  was  listened  to  with  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  he  found  in  Mr.  Lincoln  one  as  zealous  as  himself  to 
carry  out  his  humane  purposes.     The  project  was  to  organ- 
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ize  a  commission  of  the  most  intelligent,  highly  respected, 
and  best  citizens  of  the  country,  whose  special  duty  it  should 
be,  in  connection  with  the  regular  medical  officers  of  the 
army,  to  look  after  and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  soldiers,  including  their  food  and  their  medical  and 
surgical  treatment.  The  President  organized  this  commis- 
sion by  naming  Dr.  Bellows  as  its  president,  and  asso- 
ciating with  him  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  great, 
cities  of  the  Union.  Its  object  was  to  bring  the  wealth 
and  social  influence,  and  the  highest  intelligence,  skill,  and 
culture  of  the  republic,  to  secure  to  the  soldier  every  possible 
means  of  preserving  and  maintaining  his  health,  and  the 
very  best  possible  treatment  when  wounded  or  sick.  The 
attention  of  the  very  best  experts  was  directed  to  securing 
for  them  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food,  and  especially 
to  the  comfort  and  hygiene  of  camps  and  hospitals.  Volun- 
tary associations,  composed  of  the  best  men  and  women  of 
the  republic,  were  organized  all  over  the  loyal  states,  and 
all  the  people,  with  generous  and  patriotic  liberality,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  this  commission,  and  in  those  of  a  kindred 
association  called  the  Christian  Commission,  money,  medi- 
cines, food,  clothing,  wine,  fruit,  and  every  delicacy  for  the 
hospitals;  secular  and  religious  reading,  trained  nurses,  and 
everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  soldiers.  Sanitary  stores,  the  most 
skillful  surgeons,  and  kind  and  well-trained  nurses,  followed 
the  soldiers  to  every  battle-field.  The  wounded  of  both 
armies  were  tenderly  cared  for  and  nursed,  the  dying 
soothed,  and  their  last  messages  carefully  sent  to  family  and 
friends.  By  such  means  the  battle-field  was  robbed  of  half 
its  horrors,  and  the  soldier  realized  that  kindness,  skill,  and 
care  would  attend  him;  that  everything  would  be  done  to 
relieve  his  sufferings  and  restore  him  to  health.  And  if  it 
was  his  fate  to  die  for  his  country,  he  knew  that  his  last  hours 
would  be  soothed  by  affection  and  Christian  sympathy,  and 
that  he  would  be  honored  and  cherished  as  a  patriot,  by  his 
family  and  friends.     For  objects  so  noble  and  purposes  so 
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holy,  no  appeal  for  aid  was  ever  made  in  vain.  From  the 
widow's  mite  and  the  orphan's  pittance,  from  the  day  laborer's 
dollar,  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  the  gold  and 
jewels  of  the  rich,  the  means  flowed  in  so  lavishly  that  the 
resources  of  the  commissions  were  never  exhausted,  and 
many  millions  were  freely  given  during  the  war.  In  further- 
ance of  these  objects,  a  series  of  great  Sanitary  Fairs  was 
inaugurated  at  Chicago,  and  extended  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  all  the  great  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Union.  The  President  attended  many  of 
these  fairs,  and  made  many  speeches  recommending  them 
and  urging  the  most  liberal  contributions.  To  the  great 
Northwestern  Fair  held  at  Chicago  in  September,  1863,  he 
sent  the  original  draft  of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  as  has  already  been 
stated. 

The  women  of  the  nation,  in  every  social  position,  were 
the  most  active  and  efficient  agents  in  these  enterprises. 
With  a  power  of  organization  rivalling  that  which  organized 
armies,  with  a  tireless  energy  and  executive  ability  which 
knew  no  pause  nor  rest,  many  noble  women,  and  especially 
the  widows,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
killed,  consecrated  their  time  and  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
these  noble  and  patriotic  purposes.  Party,  sect,  creed,  and 
social  distinction  melted  away  before  the  holy  influence  of 
these  objects,  and  all,  rich  and  poor,  laborer  and  millionaire, 
laid  their  gifts  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Here  was  a 
universal  brotherhood.  These  institutions  were  the  fruits  of 
religious  inspiration,  and  the  fairest  flowers  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  Christian  Commission  expended  more  than 
six  millions  of  these  generous  contributions,  and  sent 
five  thousand  clergymen,  from  among  the  very  best  and 
ablest,  to  the  camps  and  battle-fields  of  the  war.  The  Sani- 
tary Commission  had  seven  thousand  associated  societies, 
and,  through  an  unpaid  board  of  directors,  distributed  with 
skill  and  discretion  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  supplies  and 
money. 
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In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  extreme  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  all  forms  of  suffer- 
ing. One  day  in  November,  1864,  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  widow  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  had  lost 
five  sons  in  battle.  He  immediately  wrote  to  her  from  the 
White  House,  saying: 

"  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save. 

"  I  pray  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavements  and  leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

"  Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

"  A.  Lincoln."1 

Incidents  illustrating  the  same  feeling  might  be  multi- 
plied without  number.1 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  606. 

2.  I  venture  to  add  the  following,  which  came  under  my  personal  observation.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1862,  a  young  lad,  who  had  lost  his  right  hand  at  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, came  to  Washington  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  assistant  quartermaster.  He 
arrived  on  Saturday,  and  calling  at  my  house  found  that  I  was  out  of  the  city.  With 
the  confidence  of  youth,  he  did  not  wait  my  return,but,  having  very  strong  recommenda- 
tions, went  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  when  Mr.  Stanton 
refused  to  appoint  him.  In  the  evening  he  came  to  me  in  great  distress,  and  stated 
his  case.  I  told  him  I  would  go  with  him  on  Monday  to  the  War  Office,  but  that  his 
case  was  injured  by  his  having  been  once  rejected.  On  Monday  we  called  on  Mr. 
Stanton,  who  was  receiving  and  dispatching  a  multitude  of  suitors.  I  noticed  that 
the  Secretary  was  in  an  ill  humor;  however,  we  took  our  turn,  and  I  stated  the  case. 
Turning  to  the  young  soldier,  Stanton  said:  "  Were  not  you  here  Saturday,  and  did 
I  not  refuse  to  appoint  you?  And  now  here  you  are  again  on  Monday,  troubling  me 
again.     I  cannot  and  will  not  have  my  time  wasted  in  this  way." 

I  said:  "Mr.  Stanton,  I  am  responsible  for  this  second  application."  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  me,  and  continued  to  scold  at  the  young  soldier.  I  thought  him 
rude  and  uncivil,  but  seeing  his  irritability,  retired  as  soon  as  possible,  saying  to  the 
young  soldier:  "  We  will  stop  at  the  White  House,  and  see  what  the  President  has  to 
say  to  this." 

We  found  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  In  his  office,  and  I  had  scarcely  stated  the  case,  when 

he  took  a  card  and  wrote  on  it:    "Let be  appointed  Assistant  Quartermaster, 

etc.  A.  Lincoln."  He  had  not  then  become  familiar  with  one-armed  and  one-legged 
soldiers,  and  he  seemed  touched  by  the  empty  sleeve  of  the  fine-looking  young  man. 
Putting  the  card  in  my  pocket,  I  went  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Stanton 
came  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  as  he  seemed  in  good  humor,  I  went  to  him  and 
said:  "  Mr.  Stanton,  you  seemed  very  harsh  and  rude  to  my  friend  and  constituent 
this  morning.    It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  lose  their  right  hands  in  the  service  of 
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Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  one  time  because 
Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate,  in  ordering 
retaliation  for  cruelties  and  barbarities  practiced  by  the 
rebels  on  Union  soldiers  and  prisoners.  The  story  of  the 
terrible  cruelties  inflicted  upon  Union  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville,  and  at  other  places,  and  the  alleged  massacre  of 
colored  soldiers  at  Fort  Pillow,  filled  all  the  people  with 
horror.  The  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  reported 
that  the  statements  were  true,  and,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1865,  Senator  Wade  offered  a  resolution  directing  retaliation 
in  kind,  with  unflinching  severity. '  But  Senator  Sumner 
replied  :  "  We  cannot  be  cruel,  or  barbarous,  or  savage, 
because  the  rebels,  whom  we  are  meeting  in  war,  are  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  savage."  He  quoted  Dr.  Lieber  as  saying  : 
"  If  we  fight  with  Indians,  who  slowly  roast  their  prisoners, 
we  cannot  roast  in  turn  the  Indians  whom  we  may  capture." 
When  reports  of  these  barbarities,  and  the  official  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  was  urged  to  retaliate  in 
kind,  he  said  :  "  No,  I  never  can.  I  can  never  starve  men 
like  that."  Edward  Everett,  speaking,  however,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  rebels  at  Andersonville  and  elsewhere,  said  : 
"  You  have  no  more  right  to  starve  than  to  poison  a  pris- 
oner of  war."  Senator  Chandler  advocated  retaliation  in 
kind,  declaring  that  Sumner's  "  sublimated  humanitarianism 
would  not  do  for  'these  accursed  rebels.'  "    McDougall,  of 

the  country  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  kindness  and  courtesy  from  the  Secretary  of 
War." 

"Well,  well,"  he  replied,  "I  was  vexed  and  annoyed  this  morning.  Take  your 
young  friend  to  the  President.  He  always  does  anything  you  ask  him,  and  he  will,  I 
doubt  not,  appoint  him." 

"  Mr.  Stanton,"  I  replied,  "if  the  President  grants  my  requests,  I  take  care 
never  to  ask  anything  but  what  I  am  sure  Is  right;  but  in  this  instance  you  do  the 
President  no  more  than  justice.  He  has  already  directed  the  appointment,  and  I  beg 
you  will  not  interpose  any  obstacle  or  delay,  as  you  sometimes  do." 

Taking  the  card,  Mr.  Stanton  said:  "I  will  send  you  the  commission  as  soon  as  I 
get  to  the  War  Department."  An  hour  later  a  messenger  brought  the  commission. — 
Author. 

1.  See  the  debate  In  the  Senate.  Cong.  Globe,  2d  Session  38th  Congress,  pp. 
364,  411-12. 
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California,  a  man  of  rare  eloquence  and  genius,  spoke 
against  the  resolution,  comparing  the  proposal  with  the  wild 
outrages  and  cruelties  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which 
had  no  parallel  save  in  the  barbarities  of  the  dark  ages. 
But  it  was  the  eloquent  voice  of  Sumner,  appealing  to  the 
nobler  and  more  humane  feelings  of  our  nature,  which 
restrained  the  just  indignation,  and  the  fierce  and  terrible 
demands  for  retaliation  in  kind;  and  the  resolution  was  so 
modified  as  to  require  "  retaliation  according  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war  among  civilized  nations." 

Mr.  Sumner  had  become  the  sincere  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  These  two  men,  in  many  respects 
so  unlike,  became  the  most  ardent  and  affectionate  personal 
friends.  They  rode  and  walked  together,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  each  other's  society  like  brothers.  Sumner,  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  conventionality,  the  favorite  Ameri- 
can of  the  English  aristocracy,  found  in  Lincoln  one  that 
he  admired  and  confided  in  above  all  others. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  in  the  Union 
armies  had  created  intense  excitement  and  bitterness  in  the 
rebellious  states.  The  Confederate  press  and  members  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  at  first,  in  their  angry  fury,  pro- 
posed to  execute  all  slaves  found  in  arms,  and  to  put  their 
officers  to  death.  Conscious  that  such  acts  of  atrocity 
would  bring  severe  retaliation,  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  Jefferson  Davis,  with  power  to  act.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  negro  troops  and  their  white 
officers  would,  if  captured,  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  would  be  turned  over  to  state  authority  for  punish- 
ment, and  that  all  free  negroes  captured  with  arms  should 
be  sold  into  slavery.  In  reply  to  this,  the  President  issued 
an  order  directing  "  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United 
States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier 
shall  be  executed  ;  and  for  every  one  enslaved  or  sold  into 
slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  pub- 
lic works,  and  continued  at  such  labor  until  the  other  shall 
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be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of 
war."  1 

At  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
"  The  black  soldier  shall  have  the  same  protection  as  the 
white  soldier.  If  the  reports  relative  to  this  massacre  [at 
Fort  Pillow]  are  substantiated,  retribution  will  be  surely 
given."*  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  President, 
certain  rebel  prisoners  were,  in  1864,  placed  at  hard  labor 
on  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  in  retaliation  for  certain  negro 
soldiers  captured  by  the  rebels  and  employed  at  work  in 
the  trenches  of  the  rebels  at  Fort  Gilmer.  General  Grant, 
in  his  correspondence  with  General  Lee  on  the  subject,  laid 
down  the  rule  which  governed  the  Union  authorities,  based 
on  the  order  of  the  President,  saying :  "  I  shall  always 
regret  the  necessity  for  retaliating  for  wrongs  done  our 
soldiers,  but  regard  it  my  duty  to  protect  all  persons  received 
into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  color  or 
nationality."3  The  firmness  of  the  President  and  General 
Grant  resulted  in  compelling  the  Confederates  to  accord  the 
negro  soldiers,  when  captured,  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  visit  to  the  Baltimore  Fair  was  the  occasion  of  an 
exhibition  of  love  and  veneration  towards  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  part  of  the  negro  race,  almost  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. They  crowded  around  the  Washington  depot,  and  so 
filled  the  streets  along  which  he  was  to  pass  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  make  his  way.  Hundreds  of  negro  women 
kneeled  on  the  sidewalks,  holding  up  their  children  that  they 
might  see  him  and  be  blessed  by  him.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  to  look  at  him  was  a  privilege,  and  that  to  be  touched  by 
him  would  bring  a  blessing.  Their  feeling  recalled  the  old 
superstition  that  the  touch  of  the  king  would  heal  all  disease. 
But  he  was  to  them  more  than  king,    more  than  mortal. 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  280. 

2.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  281. 

3.  See  correspondence  of  Grant  and  Lee  on  the  subject.  McPherson's  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  p.  445. 
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He  was  to  these  simple,  sincere  worshipers  something  super- 
naturally  good  and  great.  The  scene  at  Baltimore  might 
without  irreverence  be  compared  to  that  when  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem.  The  negroes,  ignorant,  simple,  and  earnest, 
looked  upon  him  as  their  savior,  their  deliverer,  and  they 
were  ready  "  to  spread  their  garments  in  his  way ;  to  cut 
down  branches  of  the  trees  and  strew  them  in  his  path." 
"And  they  that  went  before,  and  they  that  followed  after, 
cried,  '  Hosanna.  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'  "  To  the  negro  race  he  had  passed  into  mythol- 
ogy, and  already  become  a  great  historic  figure,  free  from  all 
human  infirmity. 

The  subject  of  reconstruction,  of  restoring  the  rebel 
states  to  their  former  relations  with  the  national  government, 
was  one  of  difficulty,  and  one  in  relation  to  which  there  was 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Upon  no  question  of  states- 
manship was  Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  and  practical  good 
sense  more  strikingly  illustrated.  There  were  many  theories 
on  the  subject,  which  were  advocated  with  great  vehemence 
and  passion.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  adopt  any  particular 
theory  as  to  any  one  mode  by  which  the  national  authority 
could  be  restored.  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  states  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
sadly  said  :  "  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not 
again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be 
destined  to  a  mournful  and  melancholy  immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever 
shed  over  Grecian  or  Roman  art,  for  they  will  be  the  ruins 
of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — 
the  edifice  of  constitutional  American  freedom."  l  It  was 
the  difficult  but  not  impossible  work  of  Lincoln  to  raise 
again  and  reconstruct  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  to  rear  again  the  broken  and  prostrate  columns  of  the 
seceding  states  ;  but  this  time,  their  foundation  was  to  be 
on  the  rock  of  liberty.  As  has  been  said  before,  he  was  no 
mere  theorist,  but  a  practical  statesman,  looking  ever  for  the 

1.  Webster's  Speeches,  vol.  1,  p.  231. 
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wisest  means  to  secure  the  end.  One  indispensable  con- 
dition— emancipation,  the  freedom  of  the  colored  race — he 
made  the  condition  of  every  act  of  reconstruction.  This 
he  repeatedly  declared  in  his  messages  to  Congress,  in  his 
instructions  to  Mr.  Seward  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  conference,  and  in  many  speeches.  Loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  the  national  government  and  the  Constitution, 
including  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  and  the  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery,  were  the  conditions  of  recon- 
struction. He  appointed  provisional  governors  over  rebel- 
lious states,  and  recommended  Congress  to  provide  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  courts  for  "  all  such  parts  of  the  insur- 
gent states  and  territories  as  may  be  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  whether  by  voluntary  return  to  its  allegiance 
and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  armies." 

The  rebel  state  governments  he  regarded  as  public  ene- 
mies to  be  subdued,  while  a  new  government,  republican  in 
form,  was  to  be  established  in  their  place.  In  initiating  steps 
to  organize  new,  loyal,  and  republican  state  governments,  he, 
as  the  Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  action  of  Congress,  prescribed  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  requiring  all  to  be  loyal  to  the  Constitution. 
These  proceedings  he  regarded  as  preliminary,  and  subject 
to  the  action  and  approval  of  Congress,  before  the  new  state 
government  should  be  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
or  to  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  He  treated  the  Confed- 
erates as  public  enemies  ;  all  acts  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  rebel  states  while  in  rebellion,  were  void, 
and  these  organizations  were  to  be  overthrown  and  subju- 
gated, and  the  territory  from  which  they  were  expelled  to  be 
governed,  until  otherwise  provided,  by  martial  law.  The 
states  in  rebellion  were  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  electoral 
college.8 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  loyal  negro  was  to  vote 
had  not  been  definitely  settled  at  the  time  of  Mr.   Lincoln's 

1.  Message  of  December,  1861.     Also  message  of  December,  1863. 

2.  See  President's  Message  of  February  8th,  1865,  and  resolutions  of  Congress. 
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death.  As  early  as  March  13th,  1864,  the  President,  writing  to 
Michael  Hahn,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  said  :  "  Now  you  are 
about  to  have  a  convention,  which,  among  other  things,  will 
probably  define  the  elective  franchise.  I  barely  suggest  for 
your  private  consideration  whether  some  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple might  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelligent, 
and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our 
ranks."  In  his  speech  of  April  nth,  1865,  four  days 
before  his  assassination,  speaking  of  the  new  constitution  in 
Louisiana,  he  said  :  "  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  some  that  the 
elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man.  I  would 
myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.  Still 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana  government  is 
quite  all  that  is  desirable.  The  question  is,  will  it  be  wiser 
to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  help  to  improve  it,  or  to  reject  it." ' 

In  a  letter  to  General  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Lincoln  says:  "  I 
cannot  see,  if  universal  amnesty  is  granted,  how,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  can  avoid  exacting,  in  return,  universal  suf- 
frage, or  at  least  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and 
military  service."2     It  may  be  assumed  as  settled,  that  Mr. 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  609.    He  adds  : 

"We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  twelve  thousand  to  adhere 
to  their  work,  and  argue  for  It,  and  proselyte  for  It,  and  fight  for  It,  and  feed  It 
and  grow  It,  and  ripen  It  to  complete  success.  The  colored  man,  too,  seeing  all  unit- 
ing for  him,  Is  Inspired  with  vigilance  and  energy  and  daring  to  the  same  end. 
Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective  franchise,  will  he  not  obtain  It  sooner  by  saving 
the  already  advanced  steps  towards  It,  than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be,  as  the  egg 
to  the  fowl  ;  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it. 
Again,  If  we  reject  Louisiana,  we  also  reject  one  vote  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  national  constitution.  To  meet  this  proposition  It  has  been  argued 
that  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  states  which  have  not  attempted  secession 
are  necessary  to  validly  ratify  this  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself  against  this 
farther  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  questionable,  and  sure  to  be  per- 
sistently questioned  ;  whilst  a  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  states  would  be 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable." 

2.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Wadsworth  letter.  I  have  never  seen  the 
authenticity  of  this  letter  denied,  and  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  genuine. 
Mr.  Lincoln  says  : 

"Your  desire  to  know,  in  the  event  of  our  complete  success  In  the  field,  the  same 
being  followed  by  a  loyal  and  cheerful  submission  on  the  part  of  the  South,  if  uni- 
versal amnesty  should  not  be  accompanied  with  universal  suffrage.     Now,  since  you 
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Lincoln  favored  negro  suffrage  "  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
and  military  service  "  at  least,  but  it  is  not  clearly  proved 
that  he  would  have  made  it  universal. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  evenness  of  temper,  rarely  excited 
to  anger.  Personal  abuse,  injustice,  and  indignity  offered 
to  himself  did  not  disturb  him,  but  gross  injustice  and  bad 
faith  towards  others  made  him  indignant,  and  when  such 
were  brought  to  his  knowledge,  his  eyes  would  blaze  with 
indignation,  and  his  denunciation  few  could  endure.  When 
some  one  dared  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  might  placate  the 
rebel  masters,  and  secure  peace,  by  abandoning  the  freed- 
men,  he  exclaimed:  "  Why,  it  would  be  an  astounding  breach 
of  faith  !  If  I  should  do  it,  I  ought  to  be  damned  in  time 
and  eternity."  To  this  day,  the  South  does  not  appreciate, 
nor  does  the  world  know,  how  much  the  Confederates  were 
indebted  to  the  humane,  kind,  almost  divine  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln.    The  key-note  of   his  policy  towards  the  rebels  was 

know  my  private  inclinations  as  to  what  terms  should  be  granted  to  the  South  in  the 
contingency  mentioned,  I  will  here  add,  that  if  our  success  should  thus  be  realized, 
followed  by  such  desired  results,  I  cannot  see,  if  universal  amnesty  is  granted,  how, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  can  avoid  exacting  in  return  universal  suffrage,  or,  at 
least,  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  military  service.  How  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  colored  race  has  long  been  a  study  which  has  attracted  my  serious 
and  careful  attention  ;  hence  I  think  I  am  clear  and  decided  as  to  what  course  I  shall 
pursue  in  the  premises,  regarding  it  as  a  religious  duty,  as  the  nation's  guardian  of 
those  people  who  have  so  heroically  vindicated  their  manhood  on  the  battle-field, 
where,  In  assisting  to  save  the  life  of  the  republic,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
right  to  the  ballot,  which  is  but  the  humane  protection  of  the  flag  they  have  so  fear- 
lessly defended." 

The  following  note  from  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
during  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  will  throw  some  light  on 
Mr.  Lincoln's  views: 

"  New  York,  November  13, 1866. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  In  a  speech  here  before  the  election,  I  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  a  printed  paper  was  under  consideration  in  the  Cabinet,  provid- 
ing ways  and  means  for  restoring  state  government  in  Virginia.  In  that  paper  it  was 
stated  that  all  loyal  men,  white  or  black,  were  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  holding  a 
state  convention,  while  all  rebels  were  to  be  excluded.  I  said  that  I  could  not  affirm 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  definitively  adopted  that  policy  with  respect  to  black  suffrage, 
but  that  I  knew  his  mind  was  tending  to  it,  and  that  I  was  morally  certain  he  would 
have  finally  adhered  to  it.  After  Mr.  Johnson's  accession,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
paper  were  incorporated  in  the  presidential  proclamation  respecting  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  state  governments,  with  the  single  exception  of  this  one  making  all  loyal  men 
voters,  whether  white  or  black.  *  *        Tours  very  truly, 

"Eon.  Isaac  Arnold.  Charles  A.  Dana." 
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bold  ly  struck  in  his  second  inaugural,  when  he  declared  "  with 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  *  * 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  among  all  nations." 

In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  passions  and  bitter  animosities 
growing  out  of  the  war,  many  thought  him  too  mild  and  too 
forbearing;  but  his  conviction  was  clear,  and  his  determina- 
tion firm,  that  when  there  was  a  sincere  repentance,  then 
there  should  be  pardon  and  amnesty.  In  the  face  of  those 
who  sternly  demanded  punishment  and  confiscation,  and 
the  death  of  traitors  and  conspirators,  he  declared:  "  When 
a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  satis- 
factory evidence  of  it,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned." 

When  the  fiery  and  eloquent  Henry  Winter  Davis,  the 
stern,  blunt,  downright  Ben  Wade,  and  the  unforgiving 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  demanded  retaliation,  confiscation,  death, 
desolation,  and  bloody  execution,  the  voice  of  Lincoln  rose 
clear  above  the  storm,  firm,  gentle,  but  powerful,  like  the 
voice  of  God.  "  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,"  he  hushed  the  raging  storm  of  passion,  and  brought 
back  peace  and  reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

VICTORY    AND    DEATH. 

Conference  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman. — Richmond 
Falls. — Lee  Surrenders. — Jefferson  Davis  Captured. — Lin- 
coln's Visit  to  Richmond. — The  Last  Day  of  His  Life. — His 
Assassination. — Funeral. — The  World's  Grief. — Mrs.  Lin- 
coln Distracted. — Injustice  to  Her. — Her  Death. 

Let  us  resume  the  narration  of  the  progress  of  the 
Union  arms.  Fort  Fisher,  which  guards  the  harbor  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  was  captured  by  General  Terry, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1865.  Sherman,  moving  from  Savan- 
nah, entered  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
17th  of  February.  From  thence  he  moved  to  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  opened  communication  with  General 
Schofield,  who  had,  after  the  destruction  of  Hood's  army  at 
Nashville,  been  ordered  east.  The  rebels  under  Hardee 
abandoned  Charleston,  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  General 
Foster  took  possession  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 
General  Lee  appointed  General  Joe  Johnston  to  command 
the  forces  which  were  trying  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man, and  at  Bentonville  there  was  a  severe  battle,  but  John- 
ston was  compelled  to  retire;  and  now  the  Union  forces 
were  concentrating  around  Lee,  and  the  end  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1865,  as  is  usual  on  the  last  night 
of  the  sessions  of  Congress,  the  Executive  with  the  Cabinet 
was  in  the  President's  room  at  the  Capitol,  to  receive  and 
act  upon  the  numerous  bills  which  pass  during  the  last  hur- 
ried hours  of  the  session.     Congress  continued  in  session 
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from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th.  It  was  a  stormy,  snowy  night,  but 
within  all  was  bright,  cheerful,  and  full  of  hope.  While  the 
President  was  thus  waiting,  and  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  senators,  members  of  Congress,  and  other  friends,  a 
telegram  came  from  General  Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
informing  him  that  Lee  had  at  last  sought  an  interview,  with 
the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  any  terms  of  peace  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  despatch  was  handed  to  the  President. 
Reflecting  a  few  moments,  he  wrote  the  following  reply, 
which  was  then  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  sent: 

"  Washington,  March  3,  1865,  12  p.  m. 
"  Lieutenant  General  Grant: — The  President  directs  me  to 
say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no  conference  with  General  Lee, 
unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee's  army,  or  on  some  other 
minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me  to  say  that  you  are 
not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political  question.  Such  ques- 
tions the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  submit  them  to  no 
military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meanwhile  you  are  to  press  to  the 
utmost  your  military  advantages.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  President,  by  appointment, 
met  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamer 
"  Ocean  Queen,"  lying  in  the  James  River,  and  not  far  from 
the  headquarters  of  General  Grant.  This  meeting  has  been 
appropriately  made  the  subject  of  a  great  historical  painting 
called  "  The  Peace  Makers,"  and  the  artist  has  very  felicit- 
ously represented  the  prophetic  rainbow  spanning  the  boat, 
and  shining  in  at  the  windows,  where  these  remarkable 
men  held  their  last  conference.  ' 

The  perfect  harmony,  earnest  and  cordial  cooperation, 
and  brotherly  friendship  between  the  great  military  leaders, 
Grant  and  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Meade,  and  their  subor- 
dinates, was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  jealousy  and  quar- 
rels of  some  of  the  President's  earlier  generals.  He  could 
not  but  recall  the  days  of  McClellan  and  others,'  when  such 

1.  This  painting  by  Healy  was  made  for  E.  B.  McCagg,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and  now 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Calumet  Club  of  that  city. 
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quarrels  were  among  the  heaviest  burdens  he  had  to  bear. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  three  men  more 
unlike  physically  and  mentally,  and  yet  of  greater  historic 
interest  or  more  distinguished  ability,  than  the  statesman 
President,  and  Grant  and  Sherman.  And,  although  so 
entirely  unlike  one  another,  each  was  a  type  of  American 
character,  and  all  had  peculiarities  not  only  distinctively  Amer- 
ican, but  Western.  Lincoln's  towering  form  had  been  given 
dignity  and  repose  by  the  great  deeds  and  great  thoughts  to 
which  he  had  given  such  eloquent  expression.  His  rugged 
and  strongly  marked  features,  lately  so  deeply  furrowed 
with  care,  anxiety,  over-work,  and  responsibility,  were  now 
full  of  hope  and  confidence.  He  met  the  two  great  soldiers 
with  the  most  grateful  cordiality.  With  clear  intelligence, 
he  grasped  the  military  situation,  and  listened  with  the  most 
eager  and  profound  attention  to  the  details  of  the  final 
moves  which  it  was  hoped  would  end  the  terrible  game  of 
war. 

Contrasting  with  the  tall,  towering  form  of  Lincoln,  was 
the  short,  sturdy,  firm  figure  of  the  hero  of  Vicksburg,  every 
feature  and  every  movement  expressing  inflexible  will  and 
resolute  determination.  Also  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
these  was  Sherman,  with  his  intellectual  head,  his  keen  rest- 
less eye,  his  nervous  energy,  his  sharply  outlined  features, 
bronzed  by  that  magnificent  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to 
Savannah,  and  now  fresh  from  the  conquest  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  "  Hold  Lee,"  he  said  to  Grant,  "  in  his  for- 
tified lines  for  two  weeks;  our  wagons  will  be  loaded,  and 
we  will  start  for  Burksville.  If  Lee  will  remain  in  Rich- 
mond until  I  can  reach  Burksville,  we  will  have  him  between 
our  thumb  and  fingers."  ' 

1.  The  following  most  Interesting  letter  from  General  Sherman  to  the  author 
gives  the  details  of  this  interview  : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  November  28th,  1872. 
"Thanksgiving  Day. 
"  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  Chicago,  111. 

" My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  November  26th,  and  it  so 
happens  that  it  comes  to  me  on  an  official  holiday,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  and  at  my 
house,  where  I  keep  the  books  of  letters  written  by  me  during  and  since  the  civil  war. 
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Sherman,  with  his  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  as  hardy 
and  as  brave  as  Caesar's  Gallic  Legion,  once  in  close  commu- 
nication with  Grant,  Lee  would  be  "  shut  up  in  Richmond 

My  records  during  the  war  are  quite  complete,  but  since  the  war  I  have  only  retained 
copies  of  letters  on  purely  official  business,  and  I  find  no  copy  of  the  one  you  describe 
as  having  been  lost  in  the  great  Are  of  Chicago  last  year.  I  regret  this  extremely,  as 
in  my  official  records  I  find  but  a  bare  allusion  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
City  Point,  in  March,  1865,  an  account  of  which  was  contained  in  my  former  letter, 
and  which  you  now  desire  me  to  repeat.  I  must  do  so  entirely  from  memory,  and 
you  must  make  all  allowances,  for  nearly  eight  eventful  years  have  intervened. 

"  On  the  21st  of  March,  1865,  the  army  which  I  commanded  reached  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  there  made  junction  with  the  forces  of  Generals  Schofield  and 
Terry,  which  had  come  up  from  the  coast  at  Newbern  and  Wilmington. 

"  My  army  was  hard  up  for  food  and  clothing,  which  could  only  reach  us  from  the 
coast,  and  my  chief  attention  was  given  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  two  railroads 
which  meet  at  Goldsboro,  from  Newbern  and  Wilmington,  so  as  tore-clothe  the  men, 
and  get  provisions  enough  with  which  to  continue  our  march  to  Burksville,  Virginia, 
where  we  would  come  into  communication  with  General  Grant's  army,  then  investing 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  I  had  written  to  General  Grant  several  times,  and  had 
received  letters  from  him,  but  it  seemed  to  me  all  important  that  I  should  have  a  per- 
sonal interview.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  March,  leaving  General  Schofield  in 
command,  I  took  the  first  locomotive  which  had  come  over  the  repaired  railroad, 
back  to  Newbern  and  Morehead  City,  where  I  got  the  small  steamer  '  Russia'  to  con- 
vey me  to  City  Point.  We  arrived  during  the  afternoon  of  March  27th,  and  I  found 
General  Grant  and  staff  occupying  a  neat  set  of  log  huts,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
James  River.  The  General's  family  was  with  him.  We  had  quite  a  long  and  friendly 
talk,  when  he  remarked  that  the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  near  by  in  a  steamer 
lying  at  the  dock,  and  he  proposed  that  we  should  call  at  once.  We  did  so,  and  found 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  board  the  '  Ocean  Queen.'  We  had  met  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
and  he  recognized  me,  and  received  me  with  a  warmth  of  manner  and  expression  that 
was  most  grateful.  We  then  sat  some  time  in  the  after-cabin,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
many  inquiries  about  the  events  which  attended  the  march  from  Savannah  to  Golds- 
boro, and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  humorous  stories  about  'our  bummers,'  of  which  he 
had  heard  much.  When  in  lively  conversation,  his  face  brightened  wonderfully;  but 
If  the  conversation  flagged,  his  face  assumed  a  sad  and  sorrowful  expression, 

"General  Grant  and  I  explained  to  him  that  my  next  move  from  Goldsboro  would 
bring  my  army,  increased  to  eighty  thousand  men  by  Schofield' s  and  Terry's  reinforce- 
ments, in  close  communication  with  General  Grant's  army,  then  investing  Lee  in  Rich- 
mond, and  that  unless  Lee  could  effect  his  escape,  and  make  junction  with  Johnston  in 
North  Carolina,  he  would  soon  be  shut  up  in  Richmond  with  no  possibility  of  supplies, 
and  would  have  to  surrender.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  extremely  interested  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  when  we  explained  that  Lee's  only  chance  was  to  escape,  join  Johnston, 
and,  being  then  between  me  in  North  Carolina  and  Grant  in  Virginia,  could  choose 
which  to  fight.  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  unusually  impressed  with  this,  but  General 
Grant  explained  that  at  the  very  moment  of  our  conversation,  General  Sheridan  was 
passing  his  cavalry  across  James  River  from  the  north  to  the  south,  that  he  would, 
with  this  cavalry,  so  extend  his  left  below  Petersburg  as  to  meet  the  South  Shore 
Road,  and  that  if  Lee  should  'let  go'  his  fortified  lines,  he  (Grant)  would  follow 
him  so  close  that  he  could  not  possibly  fall  on  me  alone  in  North  Carolina.  I,  in  like 
manner,  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  that  my  army  in  North  Carolina  was  willing 
to  cope  with  Lee  and  Johnston  combined,  till  Grant  could  come  up.    But  we  both 
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with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  would  have  to 
surrender."  Lincoln,  when  told  that  "  one  more  bloody  bat- 
tle was  likely  to  occur  before  the  close  of  the  war,"  with 

agreed  that  one  more  bloody  battle  was  likely  to  occur  before  the  close  of  the 
war. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  repeatedly  Inquired  as  to  General  Schofield's  ability,  in  my  absence, 
and  seemed  anxious  that  I  should  return  to  North  Carolina,  and  more  than  once 
exclaimed:  '  Must  more  blood  be  shed?  Cannot  this  last  bloody  battle  be  avoided?' 
We  explained  that  we  had  to  presume  that  General  Lee  was  a  real  general;  that 
he  must  see  that  Johnston  alone  was  no  barrier  to  my  progress,  and  that  if  my  army 
of  eighty  thousand  veterans  should  reach  Burksville,  he  was  lost  in  Richmond,  and 
that  we  were  forced  to  believe  he  would  not  await  that  inevitable  conclusion,  but 
make  one  more  desperate  effort. 

"  I  think  we  were  with  Mr.  Lincoln  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  returned  to  General 
Grant's  quarters,  where  Mrs.  Grant  had  prepared  us  some  coffee,  or  tea.  During  this 
meal,  Mrs.  Grant  inquired  if  we  had  seen  Mrs.  Lincoln  I  answered:  'No.  I  did  not 
know  she  was  on  board.'  'Now,'  said  Mrs.  Grant,  'you  are  a  pretty  pair,'  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  unpardonable  rudeness;  but 
the  General  said,  '  Never  mind.  We  will  repeat  the  visit  to-morrow,  and  can  then  see 
Mrs.  Lincoln.' 

"  The  next  morning  a  good  many  officers  called  to  see  me,  among  them  Generals 
Meade  and  Ord,  also  Admiral  Porter.  The  latter  inquired  as  to  the  'Russia,'  in  which 
I  had  come  up  from  Morehead  City,  and  explained  that  she  was  a  slow  tub,  and  he 
would  send  me  back  in  the  steamer  'Bat,'  Captain  Barnes,  U.  S.  Navy,  because 
she  was  very  fleet,  and  could  make  seventeen  knots  an  hour.  Of  course  I  did  not 
object,  and  fixed  that  afternoon  to  start  back. 

"Meantime  we  had  to  repeat  our  call  on  Mr.  Lincoln  on  board  the  '  Ocean  Queen,' 
then  anchored  out  in  the  stream  at  some  distance  from  the  wharf.  Admiral  Porter 
went  along,  and  we  took  a  tug  at  the  wharf,  which  conveyed  us  off  to  the  'Ocean 
Queen.'  Mr.  Lincoln  met  us  all  in  the  same  hearty  manner  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, and  this  time  we  did  not  forget  Mrs.  Lincoln.  General  Grant  inquired  for  her, 
and  the  President  explained  that  she  was  not  well,  but  he  stepped  to  her  state-room 
and  returned  to  us  asking  us  to  excuse  her.  We  all  took  seats  in  the  after-cabin,  and 
the  conversation  became  general.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Admiral  Porter 
had  given  me  the  'Bat,'  a  very  fleet  vessel,  to  carry  me  back  to  Newbern,  and  that  I 
was  ready  to  start  back  then.  It  seemed  to  relieve  him,  as  he  was  afraid  that  some- 
thing might  go  wrong  at  Goldsboro  in  my  absence.  I  had  no  such  fears,  and  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  General  Schofield,  and  doubt  not  I  said  as  much. 

"I  ought  not,  and  must  not,  attempt  to  recall  the  words  of  that  conversation.  Of 
course  none  of  us  then  foresaw  the  tragic  end  of  the  principal  figure  of  that  group 
so  near  at  hand  ;  and  none  of  us  saw  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  war  was  to  close; 
but  I  knew  that  I  felt,  and  I  believe  the  others  did,  that  the  end  of  the  war  was 
near. 

"  The  imminent  danger  was,  that  Lee,  seeing  the  meshes  closing  surely  around 
him,  would  not  remain  passive,  but  would  make  one  more  desperate  effort  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  providing  for  it,  by  getting  General  Sheridan's  cavalry  well  to  his  left 
flank,  so  as  to  watch  the  first  symptoms,  and  to  bring  the  rebel  army  to  bay  till  the 
infantry  could  come  up.  Meantime  I  only  asked  two  weeks  delay,  the  status  quo, 
when  we  would  have  our  wagons  loaded,  and  would  start  from  Goldsboro  for  Burks- 
ville, via  Raleigh.  Though  I  cannot  attempt  to  recall  the  words  spoken  by  any  one  of 
the  persons  present  on  that  occasion,  I  know  we  talked  generally  about  what  was  to 
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characteristic  humanity  exclaimed:  'Must  more  blood  be 
shed  ?  Cannot  this  bloody  battle  be  avoided  ?  "  And  even 
while  they  were  consulting,  Sheridan,  the  embodiment  of 
energy  and  rapidity  of  movement,  was  marching  with  the 
utmost  celerity  far  to  Grant's  left,  to  seize  and  cut  off  the 
only  available  route  for  Lee's  escape.  Ten  days  of  inces- 
sant marching  and  fighting,  with  Sheridan  in  the  lead  and 
Grant  closely  following,  finished  the  campaign.  The  line  of 
intrenchments  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg  extended 

be  done  when  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies  were  beaten  and  dispersed.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  full.  He  said  that  he  had  long  thought  of  it,  that  he  hoped  this 
end  could  be  reached  without  more  bloodshed,  but  in  any  event  he  wanted  us  to  get  the 
deluded  men  of  the  rebel  armies  disarmed  and  back  to  their  homes  ;  that  he  contem- 
plated no  rerenge;  no  harsh  measures,  but  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  their  suffering 
and  hardships  during  the  war  would  make  them  the  more  submissive  to  law.  I  cannot 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  any  body  else,  used  this  language;  but  I  know  I  left  his  pres- 
ence with  the  conviction  that  he  had  in  his  mind,  or  that  his  Cabinet  had,  some  plan  of 
settlement  ready  for  application,  the  moment  Lee  and  Johnston  were  defeated. 

"  In  Chicago,  about  June  or  July  of  that  year,  when  all  the  facts  were  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  told  them  to  Geo.  P.  A.  Healy,  the  artist,  who  was  casting  about  for  a  sub. 
ject  for  an  historical  painting,  and  he  adopted  this  interview.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
then  dead,  but  Healy  had  a  portrait  which  he  himself  had  made  at  Springfield,  some 
live  or  six  years  before.  With  this  portrait,  some  existent  photographs,  and  the  strong 
resemblance  in  form  of  Mr.  Swett,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  made  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  seen  in  this  group.  For  General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  and  myself, 
he  had  actual  sittings,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  fine  portraits  in  this  group  of  Healy's 
are  the  best  extant.  The  original  picture,  life  size,  is,  I  believe,  now  in  Chicago,  the 
property  of  Mr.  McCagg;  but  Healy  afterwards,  in  Rome,  painted  ten  smaller  cop- 
ies, about  18x24  inches,  one  of  which  I  now  have,  and  it  is  now  within  view.  I  think 
the  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  far  the  best  of  the  many  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and 
those  of  General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  and  myself,  equally  good  and  faithful.  I 
think  Admiral  Porter  gave  Healy  a  written  description  of  our  relative  positions  in  that 
interview,  also  the  dimensions,  shape,  and  furniture  of  the  cabin  of  the  'Ocean 
Queen,'  but  the  rainbow  is  Healy's — typical,  of  course,  of  the  coming  peace.  In  this 
picture  I  seem  to  be  talking,  the  others  attentively  listening.  Whether  Healy  made 
this  combination  from  Admiral  Porter's  letter  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  thought  that 
he  caught  the  idea  from  what  I  told  him  had  occurred,  when  saying  'that  if  Lee  would 
only  remain  in  Richmond  until  I  could  reach  Burksville,  we  would  have  him  between 
our  thumb  and  fingers,'  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  It  matters  little  what  Healy 
meant  by  his  historic  group,  but  It  is  certain  we  four  sat  pretty  much  as  represented, 
and  were  engaged  in  an  important  conversation,  during  the  forenoon  of  March  28th, 
1865,  and  that  we  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

"That  afternoon  I  embarked  on  the  '  Bat,'  and  we  steamed  down  the  coast  to  Hat- 
teras  Inlet,  which  we  entered,  and  proceeded  to  Newbern,  and  from  Newbern  to 
Goldsboro  by  rail,  which  I  reached  the  night  of  March  30th. 

"I  hope  this  letter  covers  the  points  of  your  inquiry. 
"  With  great  respect,  "  Yours  truly, 

"W.  T.  Sherman,  General." 

Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  Chicago,  HI. 
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some  forty  miles.  Grant  had  resolved  to  interpose  Sheridan 
between  Lee  and  retreat.  On  the  29th,  he  wrote  to  Sheri- 
dan: "  I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  be  possible, 
before  going  back.  *  *  Push  round  the  enemy,  and  get 
on  his  right  rear;  we  will  act  as  one  army  here,  until  it  is 
seen  what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy." 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  soil  was  deep  mud,  and  the 
roads  were  nearly  impassable;  but  nothing  could  stop  or  stay 
Sheridan.  He  pushed  on  over  all  obstacles  to  Five  Forks. 
On  the  morning  of  March  31st,  Lee,  struggling  to  escape, 
had  eighteen  thousand  men  in  front  of  Sheridan's  ten  thou- 
sand. While  he  fought,  Sheridan  sent  word  to  Grant:  "  I 
will  hold  Dinwiddie  until  I  am  compelled  to  leave."  Grant 
promptly  sent  an  entire  corps  to  his  aid.  Fighting  and 
marching,  and  preventing  Lee  from  making  his  escape, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  and  energy  of  Sheridan. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  the  works  in  front  of 
Petersburg  were  carried.  Lee  fled  westward,  his  object 
being  to  reach  Burksville  Junction,  where  two  roads  met, 
and  from  thence  either  to  join  Johnston,  or  escape  to  the 
mountains.  Sheridan  captured  a  telegraphic  message,  not 
yet  sent,  ordering  three  hundred  thousand  rations  to  feed 
Lee's  famishing  army.  Sheridan  forwarded  the  message, 
with  the  hope  that  the  rations  would  be  sent  forward  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.  Such  was  the  result. 
And  now  Sheridan  had  seized  and  occupied  the  only  road 
by  which  Lee  could  obtain  supplies.  The  rebel  army  was 
without  food,  with  Sheridan  and  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  in  its  front,  while  Grant  was  behind,  at  its  heels 
and  on  its  flank,  with  his  eager  and  victorious  troops.  Lee 
made  desperate  efforts  to  escape,  to  cut  his  way  through, 
but  in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  proud  and  often  victorious 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  struggled  and  fought  gallantly,  but 
were  hemmed  in,  and  everywhere  met  by  a  force  which  they 
could  not  break  through.  On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April, 
Longstreet,  who  had  held  the  lines  north  of  the  James,  was 
ordered  to  join  Lee. 
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The  bells  of  Richmond  tolled  the  knell  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  drums  beat,  calling  on  the  citizens  and  militia 
to  man  the  lines  from  which  Longstreet  was  retiring.  The 
rebellion  was  at  its  last  gasp.  At  1 1  a.  m.  of  that  Sunday 
morning,  Lee  sent  a  message  to  Jefferson  Davis,  saying  that 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  could  no  longer  be  held.  Davis 
hurriedly  fled,  and  on  the  dawn  of  Monday,  the  3d,  General 
Weitzel  sent  forward  a  party  of  Union  cavalry,  who  hoisted 
the  national  flag  on  the  State  House,  and  took  possession  of 
the  rebel  capital.  But  not  for  Richmond  and  Petersburg  did 
the  iron  will  of  Grant  for  one  moment  turn  aside  from  his 
determination  to  "  end  the  matter  "  then  and  there,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Lee.  Pushing  on  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  the  army  of  the  James,  under  General  Ord,  on 
one  side  of  the  Appomatox,  and  that  of  Grant  on  the  other, 
and  Sheridan  on  his  front,  there  was  left  no  escape  possible. 
The  chase  was  up.  On  the  9th  of  April,  after  one  last  des- 
perate effort  to  cut  his  way  through,  Lee  sent  a  white  flag, 
asking  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  pending  negotiations  for 
terms  of  surrender.  An  interview  was  held  between  Grant 
and  Lee,  and  generous  terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon. 
The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  were  given  up;  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  paroled  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  the  officers 
and  men  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed so  long  as  they  observed  their  parole  and  the  laws. 

Lee  had  many  qualities  which  created  sympathy,  and  the 
scene  after  the  surrender  was  sadly  pathetic.  Riding  through 
the  ranks  of  his  ragged  and  half-starved  soldiers,  he  said,  in 
a  voice  broken  with  grief:  ■'  Men,  we  have  fought  through 
the  war  together;  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you."  It 
was  not  in  the  heart  of  his  generous  and  victorious  foe  to 
exact  severe  terms,  and  his  misfortunes  almost  disarmed  jus- 
tice. The  meeting  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  two  armies,  was  cordial.  They  had  learned  to  respect 
each  other.  The  rebels  were  really  starving.  The  Union 
soldiers  grasped  the  hands  of  their  late  enemies,  made  them 
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their  guests,  divided  with  them  their  rations,  supplied  them 
with  clothing,  and  loaned  them  money  with  which  to  go  to 
their  homes. 

The  surrender  of  Lee  was  regarded  by  the  other  rebel 
leaders  as  fatal.  They  deemed  it  useless  to  prolong  the 
struggle.  On  the  5th  of  April,  Grant  had  requested  Sherman 
to  push  forward  against  Johnston.  "  Let  us,"  said  he, "see 
if  we  cannot  finish  the  job."  On  the  13th  of  April,  Sherman 
occupied  Raleigh,  and  on  the  14th,  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  reached  him,  and  a  correspondence  was 
opened  between  him  and  Johnston  for  the  disbandment  of 
the  rebel  army,  and  to  propose  a  basis  of  peace,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President.  The  terms  were  not 
approved.  On  the  24th,  General  Grant  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Sherman,  and  immediately  Sherman  notified 
Johnston  that  the  terms  were  disapproved,  and  a  demand  was 
made  for  the  surrender  of  his  army.  A  meeting  between 
Sherman  and  Johnston  was  had  on  the  26th  of  April,  which 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Johnston  and  his  army,  on  the 
same  terms  substantially  as  those  which  Lee  had  accepted. 
The  surrender  of  all  the  organized  rebel  forces  everywhere 
soon  followed.  On  the  nth  of  May,  Jefferson  Davis,  fleeing 
in  disguise,  was  captured  in  Georgia. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  President  with  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, before  described,  Lincoln,  anxious  to  be  near  the  scene 
of  action,  where  he  could  keep  in  constant  communication 
with  Grant,  remained  at  City  Point.  General  Grant  tele- 
graphed to  him  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movements,  and  these  despatches  were  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Lincoln  tp  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washing- 
ton, and  by  him  to  the  exulting  people  of  the  loyal  states. 
The  brilliant  and  decisive  successes  of  the  army  filled  the 
nation  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  the  Union 
troops  took  possession  of  Richmond,  they  found  a  terrific 
fire  raging,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  rebels  setting  fire 
to  the  great  tobacco  warehouses,  ordnance   foundries,  and 
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other  public  property,  which  they  had  burned  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.  These  were 
destroyed,  and  with  them,  before  the  fire  could  be  extin- 
guished, fully  one-third  of  the  beautiful  city. 

On  the  day  of  its  capture,  the  President,  leading  his 
youngest  son  Thomas  (Tad)  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Porter  and  a  few  others,  visited  Richmond. 
Leading  his  son — then  twelve  years  old — he  walked  from 
the  wharf  near  Libby  prison  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Weitzel,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  from  which  he  had  so  lately  fled.  The  coming  of  the 
President  had  been  unannounced,  but  the  news  of  his  pres- 
ence spread  through  the  city,  and  immediately  the  exulting 
negroes  came  running  from  every  direction  to  see  their 
deliverer.  They  danced,  shouted,  and  cried'  for  joy;  for 
their  enthusiasm  was  uncontrollable.  He  held  a  brief  recep- 
tion in  the  room  lately  occupied  by  the  rebel  President,  took 
a  drive  about  the  town,  saw  that  the  fire  was  being  subdued, 
and  returned  the  same  evening  to  City  Point. 

On  the  Thursday  following,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  several  senators  and  friends,  he  again  visited 
Richmond.  On  this  occasion  he  was  called  upon  by  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Virginia,  anxious  to  learn  what  the 
policy  of  the  government  towards  them  would  be.  Without 
committing  himself  to  specific  details,  he  satisfied  them  that 
his  policy  would  be  magnanimous,  forgiving,  and  generous. 
He  told  these  Virginians  they  must  learn  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  nation.  They  need  not  love  Virginia  less,  but 
they  must  love  the  republic  more. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  President  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  he  had  scarcely  settled  at  the  White  House  before 
the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  reached  him.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, his  oldest  son,  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  and 
in  the  field  at  the  front.  When  the  intelligence  of  Lee's  sur- 
render reached  the  President,  no  language  can  express  the 
joy  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  which  filled  his  heart 
and  that  of  the  people. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  nth,  a  great  crowd,  exultant  and 
happy,  went  to  the  White  House  to  congratulate  him,  and 
with  him  rejoice  over  the  triumph.  Again  his  tall  form  stood 
at  the  window  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  looked  out  on 
the  happy  multitude.  How  often  during  the  past  four  years 
had  he  stood  there.  In  times  of  disaster  and  of  danger, 
when  all  was  dark  and  uncertain,  how  often  had  he  cheered 
and  encouraged  his  hearers  with  words  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence; how  often  had  he  cheered  the  soldiers  marching  to 
the  field.  Now  the  great  work  was  done.  The  rebellion 
was  crushed,  and  throughout  the  republic  there  was  not  a 
slave.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other;  to  him  more  than 
to  all  others;  to  him  under  God  were  these  grand  results 
due.  But  there  was  no  selfish  exultation.  Modest,  just,  and 
grateful  to  others,  he  said:  "We  meet  this  evening  in 
gladness  of  heart.  The  surrender  of  the  insurgent  army 
gives  hopes  of  a  righteous  and  speedy  peace.  *  *  *  * 
In  the  midst  of  this,  He  from  whom  all  blessings  flow 
must  not  be  forgotten.  *  *  *  I  was  near  the  front,  * 
*  *  but  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution  is 
mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skillful  officers  and  brave  men, 
all  belongs." ' 

From  the  nth  to  the  14th  were  eventful,  memorable 
days.  The  surrender  of  all  the  rebel  armies  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  The  whole  country,  every  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, and  neighborhood,  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  All  the 
houses,  even  the  houses  of  mourning,  were  bright  with  Union 
flags.  Every  window  in  every  home  was  illuminated.  Bells 
were  rung  and  salutes  fired.  Bands  of  music  played,  patri- 
otic songs  were  sung,  and  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  went  up  from  every  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  from  every  home  and  fireside.  No  one  was  more 
joyous  and  happy  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  dark  clouds  had 
disappeared.  Full  of  hope  and  happiness,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  difficulties  overcome,  of  great  duties 
well  and  successfully  performed,  his  heart  was  filled,  and 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  609. 
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now  visions  of  days  of  peace  and  happiness  were  rising 
before  him.  He  was  considering  plans  of  reconciliation; 
how  he  could  best  bind  up  and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  whole 
country,  and  how  obliterate  the  scars  of  war  and  restore 
good  feeling  and  friendship  to  every  section.  There  was  in 
his  heart  no  bitterness,  no  desire  for  revenge.  He  wished 
to  frighten  the  leading  rebels  out  of  the  country,  that  there 
might  be  no  executions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  his  son  Robert,  just  returned 
from  the  front,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  breakfasted  with  his  father.  The  family  passed  a 
happy  hour  together,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  listening  to  the 
details  of  the  events  witnessed  by  Robert.  After  breakfast, 
the  President  spent  an  hour  with  Mr.  Speaker  Colfax.  Then 
followed  a  happy  meeting  and  exchange  of  congratulations 
with  a  party  of  Illinois  friends.  At  12  m.  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cabinet,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present,  and 
all  remarked  the  hopeful,  happy  spirits  of  the  President,  and 
his  kindly  disposition  towards  those  lately  in  arms  against 
him.  While  waiting  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  observed  to  look  very  grave,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
something  serious  is  going  to  happen.  I  have  had  a  strange 
dream,  and  have  a  presentiment  such  as  I  have  had  several 
times  before,  and  always  just  before  some  important  event. 
But,"  he  added  abruptly  as  Mr.  Stanton  came  in,  ''let  us 
proceed  to  business." 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting  he  went  to  drive  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  expressing  a  wish  that  no  one  should  accompany 
them,  and  evidently  desiring  to  converse  alone  with  her.1 
"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  we  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  since 
we  came  to  Washington,  but  the  war  is  over,  and  with  God's 
blessing  we  may  hope  for  four  years  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  then  we  will  go  back  to  Illinois  and  pass  the  rest 
of  our  lives  in  quiet."  He  spoke  of  his  old  Springfield 
home,  and  recollections  of  his  early  days,  his  little  brown 
cottage,  the  law  office,  the  court  room,  the  green  bag  for  his 

1.  I  state  this  conversation  from  memory,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. — Author. 
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briefs  and  law  papers,  his  adventures  when  riding  the 
circuit,  came  thronging  back  to  him.  The  tension  under 
which  he  had  for  so  long  been  kept  was  removed,  and  he 
was  like  a  boy  out  of  school.  "  We  have  laid  by,"  said  he 
to  his  wife,  "  some  money,  and  during  this  term  we  will  try 
and  save  up  more,  but  shall  not  have  enough  to  support  us. 
We  will  go  back  to  Illinois,  and  I  will  open  a  law-office  at 
Springfield  or  Chicago,  and  practice  law,  and  at  least  do 
enough  to  help  give  us  a  livelihood."  Such  were  the  dreams, 
the  day-dreams  of  Lincoln,  the  last  day  of  his  life.1  In  imagi- 
nation he  was  again  in  his  prairie  home,  among  his  law 
books,  and  in  the  courts  with  his  old  friends.  A  picture  of 
a  prairie  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  or  the  Rock 
River  rose  before  him,  and  once  more  the  plough  and  the  axe 
were  to  become  as  familiar  to  his  hands  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  early  evening  he  had  another  interview  with  Mr.  Col- 
fax, and  with  George  Ashmun,  the  president  of  the  convention 
at  Chicago  which  had  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  It 
had  been  announced  by  the  newspapers  that  he  and  General 
Grant  would  attend  Ford's  theatre  that  evening.  General 
Grant  was  prevented  by  some  other  engagement  from  attend- 
ing, and  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  for  some  reason  reluctant  to 
go  that  night,  was  persuaded  to  attend,  that  the  people 
might  not  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Colfax  walked  from  the 
parlor  to  the  door  with  him,  and  there  bade  him  good-bye, 
declining  an  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the  play.     On 

1.  If  he  had  lived  and  carried  out  these  plans,  what  would  have  been  his  future  ? 
Would  he  have  passed,  like  other  Ex-Presidents  and  great  soldiers  and  statesmen. 
Into  comparative  obscurity  ?  The  proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics  is  verified  by 
our  own,  not  towards  the  pensioned  private  soldier,  but  to  the  leaders.  In  almost 
every  state  to-day  are  living  men  who  have  rendered  the  country  inestimable  service, 
earning  their  living  in  pursuit  of  various  branches  of  industry,  unknown,  unappre- 
ciated, and  nearly  forgotten.  How  differently  great  public  services  are  rewarded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There,  titles  and  wealth  are  sure  to  follow  great  pub- 
lic service  in  civil  and  military  life.  Blenheim  Palace  and  the  Dukedom  of  Marlbor- 
ough were  very  substantial  rewards  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim.  Apsley  House,  and 
Its  contents,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  well  earned  by  the  conqueror 
of  Waterloo.  Would  Lincoln,  the  savior  of  his  country,  had  he  lived,  been  left  to 
earn  his  living  by  the  practice  of  a  nisi  prius  and  Supreme  Court  lawyer,  or  would 
the  republic  have  honored  him  and  itself  by  honors  and  wealth  ? 
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the  steps  of  the  White  House,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
his  carriage,  the  author  met  him,  and  he  said  :  "  Excuse  me 
now.  I  am  going  to  the  theatre.  Come  and  see  me  in  the 
morning." 

From  the  time  of  his  election  to  his  death,  many  threats 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him.  He  had  received  many 
letters  warning  him  against  assassination.  An  attempt  to 
murder  him  at  Baltimore,  in  1861,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  his  pass- 
ing through  that  city  without  the  knowledge  of  and  before 
the  time  expected  by  the  conspirators.  Lincoln  was  consti- 
tutionally brave,  and  assassination  is  a  crime  so  entirely  for- 
eign and  abhorrent  to  the  American  character,  that  he 
regarded  all  these  threats  as  idle  words,  and  his  friends 
could  never  induce  him  to  take  precautions.  He  walked 
unguarded  and  unconscious  of  danger  through  the  streets  of 
Richmond  on  the  day  of  its  capture. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  their  party,  reached  the 
theatre  at  nine  o'clock.  On  his  entry,  he  was  received  with 
acclamation.  As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  box  reserved 
for  him,  he  turned,  smiled,  and  bowed  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  greeting  which  welcomed  him,  and  then  followed 
Mrs.  Lincoln  into  the  box.  This  was  at  the  right  of  the 
stage,  and  not  many  feet  from  the  floor.  In  the  corner  near- 
est the  stage  sat  Miss  Harris,  a  daughter  of  Senator  Harris, 
of  New  York;  next  her  was  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Major  Rathbone 
being  seated  on  a  sofa  behind  the  ladies,  and  the  President 
nearest  the  door.  The  box  was  draped  and  festooned  with 
the  national  colors.     The  play  was  the  "  American   Cousin." 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  mention  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  attained  some  distinction  in  the  representation  of  the 
mimic  tragedies  of  the  drama ;  the  name  of  one  henceforth 
to  be  more  infamous  than  any  of  the  villains  whose  parts  he 
had  assumed,  and  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  had  con- 
ceived. John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin,  visited  the  theatre 
behind  the  scenes  and  saw  the  President  sitting  in  the  box. 
He  had  a  fleet  horse  in  the  alley  behind  the  building,  all 
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saddled  and  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  escape,  and  saw  that  the 
door  to  this  alley  was  open.  The  arrangements  for  the  mur- 
der being  completed,  at  10:30  p.  m.  a  pistol  shot,  startling 
and  sharp,  was  heard,  and  a  man  holding  a  dagger  dripping 
with  blood  leaped  from  the  President's  box  to  the  stage, 
exclaiming:  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis ;  the  South  is  avenged." 
As  the  assassin  struck  the  floor  of  the  stage  he  fell  on  his 
knee,  breaking  a  bone,  the  spur  on  his  boot  having  caught  in 
the  folds  of  the  flag  as  he  leaped.  Instantly  rising,  he 
brandished  his  bloody  dagger,  darted  across  the  stage 
through  the  door  he  had  left  open,  sprung  upon  his  horse, 
and  galloped  away.  Major  Rathbone,  at  the  sound  of  the 
pistol,  and  as  the  assassin  rushed  towards  the  stage,  had 
attempted  to  seize  him,  and  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  arm. 
The  audience  and  actors,  startled  and  stupefied  with  horror, 
were  for  a  few  seconds  spell-bound.  Some  one  then  cried 
out,  "John  Wilkes  Booth!"  and  the  audience  realized 
that  the  well-known  actor  had  been  the  author  of  the  deed. 
Booth  had  passed  around  to  the  front  of  the  theatre,  entered, 
passed  to  the  President's  box,  gone  in  at  the  open  and 
unguarded  door,  and,  stealing  noiselessly  up  behind  the 
President,  who  was  intent  upon  the  play,  had  placed  his 
pistol  close  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  fired.  The  ball  penetrated  the 
brain,  the  President  fell  forward  unconscious  and  mortally 
wounded.  ' 

1.  The  following  Is  the  sworn  statement  of  the  actor  on  the  stage  at  the  moment: 
"I  was  playing  'Asa  Trenchard'  in  the  'American  Cousin.'  The  '  old  lady'  of  the 
theatre  had  just  gone  off  the  stage,  and  I  was  answering  her  exit  speech  when  I 
heard  the  shot  fired.  I  turned,  looked  up  at  the  President's  box,  heard  the  man 
exclaim, '  Sic  semper  tyrannis,'  saw  him  jump  from  the  box,  seize  the  flag  on  the 
staff,  and  drop  to  the  stage;  he  slipped  when  he  gained  the  stage,  but  he  got  upon  his 
feet  In  a  moment,  brandished  a  large  knife,  saying,  '  The  South  shall  be  free,'  turned 
his  face  in  the  direction  I  stood,  and  I  recognized  him  as  John  Wilkes  Booth.  He  ran 
towards  me,  and  I,  seeing  the  knife,  thought  I  was  the  one  he  was  after,  and  ran  off 
the  stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  He  made  his  escape  out  of  a  door  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre,  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  off.  The  above  all  occurred  in  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  at  the  time  I  did  not  know  the  President  was  shot, 
although,  if  I  had  tried  to  stop  him,  he  would  have  stabbed  me." 

Major  Rathbone  testified  :  "  The  distance  between  the  President,  as  he  sat,  and 
the  door,  was  about  four  or  five  feet.    The  door,  according  to  the  recollection  of  this 
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No  words  can  describe  the  horror  and  the  anguish  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Her  heart  was  broken,  and  her  mind  so  shattered 
by  the  shock  that  she  was  never  quite  herself  thereafter. 
When  told  that  her  husband  must  die,  she  prayed  for  death 
herself.  The  insensible  body  was  moved  across  the  street 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  personal 
friends,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  soon  arrived  and  filled 
the  rooms.  The  strong  constitution  of  the  President  strug- 
gled with  death  until  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  of  the 
next  morning,  when  his  heart  ceased  to  beat.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  of  that  fearful  night. 
The  manly  efforts  of  the  son  to  control  his  own  suffering, 
that  he  might  soothe  and  comfort  his  mother,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  the  remains  of  the  President  were  borne  back  to  the 
White  House.  '  The  assassin  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  shot  by  a 
soldier  named  Boston  Corbett. 

On  the  same  night  of  the  murder  of  the  President,  ac- 
complices of  Booth  attempted  to  kill  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  house  by  severe 
injuries  received  from  being  thrown  from  his  carriage. 
He  was  fearfully  wounded,  and  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
heroic  efforts  of  his  sons  and  daughter,  and  a  nurse  named 
Robinson.  Frederick  Seward,  his  son,  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  ruffian  into  his  father's  room,  was 

deponent,  was  not  closed  during  the  evening.  When  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act 
was  being  performed,  and  while  the  deponent  was  intently  observing  the  proceedings 
upon  the  stage,  with  his  back  towards  the  door,  he  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
behind  him,  and  looking  around  saw,  through  the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door 
and  the  President.  *  *  This  deponent  instantly  sprang  towards  him  and  seized  him; 
he  wrested  himself  from  the  grasp  and  made  a  violent  thrust  at  the  breast  of  depo- 
nent with  a  large  knife.  Deponent  parried  the  blow  by  striking  it  up,  and  received  a 
wound  several  inches  deep  in  his  left  arm,  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The 
orifice  of  the  wound  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  extends  upwards 
towards  the  shoulder  several  inches.  The  man  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box,  and 
deponent  endeavored  to  seize  him  again,  but  only  caught  his  clothes  as  he  was  leap- 
ing over  the  railing  of  the  box." 

1.  The  author  was  one  of  the  sad  procession  which  followed  the  corpse  to  the 
Executive  Mansion. 
28 
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struck  on  the  head  with  a  pistol,  and  his  skull  fractured. 
Some  of  the  accomplices  of  Booth,  including  Mrs.  Surratt, 
were  arrested,  convicted,  and  hung,  but  whether  they  were 
the  tools  and  instruments  of  more  guilty  instigators,  has 
never  been  clearly  proved. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  was  immediately,  on 
the  morning  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  sworn  into  office  as 
President.  The  terrible  intelligence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death 
was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  borne  by  telegraph  to 
every  part  of  the  republic.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender 
of  Lee,  no  language  can  adequately  express  the  horror  and 
grief  of  the  people.  A  whole  nation  shouting  for  joy  was  in 
one  moment  struck  dumb  with  horror,  and  the  next  bathed 
in  tears.  Persons  who  had  not  heard  of  the  event,  entering 
crowded  cities,  were  appalled  by  the  strange  aspect  of  the 
mourning  people.  All  business,  by  common  impulse,  was 
instantly  suspended,  and  gloom  and  grief  were  on  every  face. 
The  national  flag  which  had  been  floating  in  triumph  over 
every  roof,  every  public  building,  spire,  and  mast,  was 
lowered  to  half  mast,  and  before  the  sun  went  down,  the 
people,  by  a  common  impulse,  each  family  by  itself,  began 
to  drape  their  houses  in  mourning,  so  that  before  dark- 
ness closed  over  the  land,  every  house  was  shrouded  in 
black.  If  every  family  in  the  republic  had  lost  its  first 
born,  the  emblems  of  grief  could  hardly  have  been  more 
universal.  There  were  none  whose  grief  was  more  demon- 
strative than  that  of  the  soldiers  and  freedmen.  The  vast 
armies  not  yet  disbanded  looked  upon  and  loved  Lincoln  as  a 
father.  They  knew  that  his  heart  had  been  with  them  in  all 
their  marches  and  battles,  and  in  all  their  sufferings. 
Grief  and  vengeance  filled  all  their  hearts.  But  the  poor 
negroes  wept  and  mourned  over  a  loss  which  they  instinc- 
tively felt  was  irreparable.  On  the  Sunday  following  his 
death,  the  people  gathered  in  every  place  of  public  worship, 
and  mingled  their  tears. 

On  Monday,  the  17th,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  Con- 
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gress  then  in  Washington  was  held  at  the  Capitol  to  arrange 
for  the  funeral.  A  committee  of  one  member  from  each 
state  and  territory,  and  the  entire  delegation  from  Illinois,  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  remains  to  Springfield.  The  fact 
was  recalled  that  a  vault  had  been  prepared  under  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  for  the  remains  of  Washington,  which  had 
never  been  used,  because  the  Washington  family  and  Virginia 
desired  that  the  body  of  the  father  of  his  country  should 
rest  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  now  suggested  that  it  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  body  of  Lincoln  should  be 
placed  under  the  Capitol  of  the  republic  he  had  saved.  The 
family  of  Lincoln  would  have  consented  to  this,  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  her  senators,  and  others,  were  so  urgent 
that  the  remains  should  be  taken  to  his  old  home,  that  it  was 
finally  decided  that  this  should  be  done. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  on  the  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  City  Point  and  Richmond  before 
spoken  of,  as  they  were  taking  a  drive  on  the  banks  of  James 
River,  they  came  to  an  old  country  graveyard.  It  was  a 
retired  place,  shaded  with  trees,  and  early  spring  flowers  were 
opening  on  nearly  every  grave.  It  was  so  quiet  and  attrac- 
tive that  they  stopped  the  carriage  and  walked  through  it. 
Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  thoughtful  and  impressed.  He  said: 
"  Mary,  you  are  younger  than  I.  You  will  survive  me. 
When  I  am  gone,  lay  my  remains  in  some  quiet  place  like 
this."  « 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  and  the 
religious  services  were  held  in  the  east  room  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  This  was  the  third  funeral  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  White  House,  while  occupied  by  the  family  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  First,  that  of  Colonel  Ellsworth,  at  whose  death  the 
President  was  deeply  grieved;  then  that  of  his  own  son  Will- 
iam, whom  Mr.  Lincoln  idolized;  and  now  that  of  the  Presi- 

1.  Mrs.  Lincoln  told  this  Incident  to  the  author  in  October,  1874.  She  was  speak- 
ing of  his  grave  at  Oak  Ridge.  Some  of  his  Illinois  friends  had  desired  that  he  should 
be  buried  near  the  State  House,  that  his  monument  should  be  near  the  Capitol.  She 
said  she  preferred  Oak  Ridge,  because  it  was  more  retired,  and  she  gave  the  above 
Incident  as  expressing  his  own  wishes  on  the  subject. 
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dent.  The  services  were  solemn  and  touching.  The  new 
President,  the  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates, 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  senators  and  members 
of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  corps,  a  great  number  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  and  citizens  from  every  part  of  the 
country  attended.  After  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  tenderly  guarded  by 
sad  and  sorrowing  soldiers.  The  coffin  was  kept  constantly 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  sweet  spring  flowers,  while  the 
placid  face  was  exposed,  and  thousands  came  to  take  a  last 
look  before  the  remains  should  start  for  their  final  resting 
place  on  the  distant  prairies.  The  features  were  natural, 
gentle,  and  seemed  yet  to  express  the  Christ-like  sentiments 
which  he  had  uttered  from  the  colonnade  of  the  Capitol  in  his 
last  inaugural.  Non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps  were  detailed  to  act  as  a  body-guard,  and 
major  generals  of  the  army  were  directed  to  attend  the  train 
and  keep  watch,  so  that  at  all  times  during  the  journey  the 
coffin  should  be  under  their  special  guardianship.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  funeral  train  should  take  nearly  the  same 
route  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  when  he  came  from 
Springfield  to  Washington  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  train  left  the  capital  on  Friday  the  21st,  and  was  to 
halt  and  stay  for  a  short  time  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and 
Chicago,-  and  thence  was  to  proceed  to  Springfield  ;  thus 
traversing  the  states  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  to  Illinois.  It  was  one  long 
pilgrimage  of  sorrow.  The  people  of  every  state,  city,  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  came  with  uncovered  heads,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  to  witness  the  passing 
train.  Minute  guns,  the  tolling  of  bells,  mournful  music, 
dirges,  draped  flags  at  half  mast,  with  black  hanging  from 
every  public  building  and  private  house,  marked  this  long 
line  of  two  thousand  miles.  Nowhere  were  the  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  more  impressive  than  at  Baltimore,  and  espe- 
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daily  from  the  negroes.  Their  coarse,  homely  features  were 
convulsed  with  a  grief  they  could  not  control,  and  sobs, 
cries,  and  tears  told  how  deeply  they  mourned  their  deliverer. 
At  Philadelphia,  the  remains  lay  in  state  in  old  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Four  years  before,  in  that  same  hall,  when  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  he  had  declared  he  would  sooner  be 
assassinated  than  give  up  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  had  been  assassinated  because  of 
his  fidelity  to  those  principles.  The  old  historic  bell,  which 
had  rung  out  the  peal  announcing  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  on  which  had  been  engraved 
the  words  :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof,"  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  of 
Lincoln— who  had  made  and  maintained  that  proclamation. 
The  procession  reached  New  York  on  the  24th,  and  remained 
until  the  25th.  Every  house,  from  pavement  to  roof,  all  the 
way  from  the  Battery  to  Central  Park,  was  draped  in  black. 
Here  came  the  venerable  old  soldier,  General  Scott,  to  take 
his  last  look  at  the  President  whose  inauguration  he  had 
helped  to  secure. 

As  the  train  passed  up  the  Hudson  towards  Albany,  near 
one  of  the  towns  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains,  a 
tableau  of  picturesque  beauty  had  been  arranged.  Just  as 
the  evening  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Kaatskills,  the  train 
was  seen  slowly  approaching.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  An  open  space  encircled  with 
evergreens  was  seen,  and,  as  the  train  came  still  nearer,  sad, 
slow,  melancholy  music  was  heard,  and  a  beautiful  woman 
representing  Liberty  was  discovered  kneeling  over  the  grave 
of  Lincoln,  with  a  crown  of  laurels,  and  the  flag  draped  in 
mourning. 

And  thus  the  sad  procession  moved  on,  reaching  Chicago 
on  the  first  of  May.  Here  every  one  had  personally  known 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Here  he  had  made  his  speeches  to  courts  and 
juries.  Here  he  had  often  debated  with  his  great  rival, 
Douglas,  and  here  he  had  been  nominated  for  President. 
Here,  from  all  parts  of  Illinois  now  thronged  his  old  friends 
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and  neighbors.  Here,  as  everywhere,  mottoes  expressive 
of  the  grief  of  the  people  were  everywhere  displayed.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  the  funeral  train  reached  Springfield,  and  his 
remains  were  taken  to  the  State  House,  which  had  so  often 
echoed  with  his  eloquence.  Over  the  door  of  the  entrance, 
in  allusion  to  the  last  words  spoken  by  him  when  he  bade 
his  neighbors  good-bye,  were  the  lines: 

"  He  left  us  borne  up  by  our  prayers; 
He  returns  embalmed  in  our  tears." 

The  whole  world  hastened  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
American  people.  From  Windsor  Castle  and  from  the  cot- 
tage of  the  humblest  day-laborer,  came  the  voice  of  sorrow. 
England's  widowed  queen,  under  her  own  hand,  expressed 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  widow  at  the  White  House. 
The  English  speaking  race,  from  every  part  of  its  magnifi- 
cent empire,  from  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
from  India,  and  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea,  everywhere  came  forward  with  the  expression  of  its 
profound  regret.  Indeed,  all  nations  and  all  peoples  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  expression  of  their  sorrow.  These 
utterances  were  communicated  to  our  State  department. 
Mr.  Seward  felicitously  called  them  "  The  Tribute  of  the 
Nations  to  Abraham  Lincoln."  They  were  printed,  and 
constitute  a  quarto  volume  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages, 
unique  in  its  character,  and  a  tribute  never  before  in  any 
age  paid  to  any  man. 

His  body  was  taken  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  his  clients  and 
constituents,  among  whom  was  here  and  there  an  old  Clary 
Grove  companion — there,  with  the  nation  and  the  world  for 
his  mourners — he  was  buried. 

He  left,  as  has  been  stated,  a  heart-broken  widow,  a 
woman  whose  intellect  was  shattered  by  a  shock  so  awful 
as  scarcely  to  have  had  a  parallel  in  history.  For  a  time 
she  was  beside  herself  with  grief.  She  so  far  lost  the  control 
of  her  mind  that  she  dwelt  constantly  on  the  incidents  of  the 
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last  day  of  her  husband's  life,  and  she  lost  the  ability,  by 
any  effort  of  her  will,  to  think  of  other  and  less  painful 
things.1 

As  time  passed  she  partly  recovered,  and  her  friends 
hoped  that  change  of  scene  and  new  faces  would  bring  her 
back  to  a  more  sound  and  healthful  mental  condition.  But 
the  death  of  her  son  Thomas,  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
attached,  made  her  still  worse.  He  died  at  Chicago,  July 
15th,  187 1,  and  after  this  bereavement  she  became  still 
more  morbid,  and  from  that  time,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  her  most  intimate  friends,  was  never  entirely 
responsible  for  her  conduct.  She  was  peculiar  and  eccen- 
tric, and  had  various  hallucinations.  These  at  one  time 
assumed  such  a  form,  that  her  devoted  son  and  her  family 
friends  thought  it  safer  and  more  wise  that  she  should  be 
under  treatment  for  her  physical  and  mental  maladies. 
She  was  removed  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  where  she 
received  every  possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  in  a  few 
months  so  far  improved  that  her  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards,  took  her  to  her  pleasant  home  in  Springfield, 
where  she  lingered  until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  July 
16th,  1882. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  has  been  treated  harshly — nay,  most  cruelly 
abused  and  misrepresented  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  That 
love  of  scandal  and  of  personality,  unfortunately  too  general, 
induced  reporters  to  hang  around  her  doors,  to  dog  her 
steps,  to  chronicle  and  exaggerate  her  impulsive  words,  her 
indiscretions,  and  her  eccentricities.  There  is  nothing  in 
American  history  so  unmanly,  so  devoid  of  every  chivalric 
impulse,  as  the  treatment  of  this  poor,  broken  hearted  woman, 

1.  The  author  called  upon  her  a  few  days  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  nar- 
rated to  him  the  Incidents  of  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  The  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  every  time  the  author  met  her,  she  would  go  over  these  painful  details, 
until  she  would  be  convulsed  with  sorrow.  When  entreated  not  to  speak  on  such 
a  painful  subject,  and  when  an  effort  was  made  to  divert  her  to  others  less  sad,  she 
would  apparently  try  to  turn  her  thoughts  elsewhere,  but  directly  and  unconsciously, 
she  would  return  to  these  incidents,  forgetful  that  she  had  told  them  to  her  visitor 
again  and  again,  and  she  apparently  had  lost  all  power  of  choice  in  the  subjects  of  her 
conversation. 
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whose  reason  was  shattered  by  the  great  tragedy  of  her  life. 
One  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
forbearance,  the  charitable  construction,  or  the  silence  of  the 
press,  to  remember  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  uttering  his 
coarse  and  idle  jests  concerning  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  rebuked  and  silenced  him  by  saying  :  "  My 
Lord,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  my  mistress, 
she  is  in  distress,  and  almost  in  desolation."  > 

The  abuse  which  a  portion  of  the  American  press  so 
pitilessly  poured  upon  the  head  of  Mary  Lincoln,  recalls  that 
splendid  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Burke,  when, 
speaking  of  the  Queen  of  France,  he  said:  "Little  did  I 
dream  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  disasters  fall  upon  her 
in  a  nation  of  gallant  men  ;  a  nation  of  men  of  honor,  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  has  gone."  Charles 
Sumner  was  true  to  the  widow  of  his  friend  to  the  last. 
Largely  through  his  influence,  Congress  passed  a  law  giving 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  pension,  and  conferring  upon  her  the 
franking  privilege  for  life. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Anne  of  Gelerstein." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Those  who  have  read  these  pages  thus  far,  have  obtained 
the  means  of  forming  a  more  correct  judgment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  attempt  at  descrip- 
tion or  word  painting.  He  can  be  best  studied  and  under- 
stood from  his  speeches,  writings,  acts,  and  conduct.  And  yet 
while  conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject, the  author,  who  knew  him  from  early  manhood  to  his 
death,  at  the  bar,  on  the  stump,  in  private  and  in  public  life, 
cannot  forbear  the  attempt  to  sketch  and  portray  him  as 
he  saw  and  knew  him. 

Physically,  as  has  been  stated,  he  was  a  tall,  spare  man, 
with  large  bones,  and  towering  up  to  six  feet  and  four 
inches  in  height.  He  leaned  forward,  and  stooped  as  he 
walked.  He  was  very  athletic,  with  long  limbs,  large  hands 
and  feet,  and  of  great  physical  strength.  There  was  no  grace 
in  his  movements,  but  an  expression  of  awkwardness,  com- 
bined with  force  and  vigor.  By  nature  he  was  diffident, 
and  when  in  crowds,  not  speaking  and  conscious  of  being 
observed,  he  seemed  to  shrink  with  bashfulness.  When  he 
spoke  or  listened,  he  immediately  became  absorbed  in  the 
subject,  and  all  appearances  of  self-consciousness  left  him. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  his  hair  was  rather  stiff 
and  coarse,  and  nearly  black,  his  eye-brows  heavy,  his  eyes 
dark  grey,  clear,  very  expressive,  and  varying  with  every 
mood,  now  sparkling  with  humor  and  fun,  then  flashing 
with  wit ;  stern  with  indignation  at  wrong  and  injustice,  then 
kind  and  genial,  and  then  again  dreamy  and  melancholy,  and 
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at  times  with  that  almost  superhuman  sadness  which  it  has 
been  said  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  those  who  are  to  be  martyrs. 
His  nose  was  large,  clearly  defined,  and  well  shaped ;  his  cheek 
bones  high  and  projecting.  His  mouth  was  large,  but  indi- 
cated firmness  and  decision.  Ordinarily,  his  manner  and 
greeting  to  his  friends  was  most  cordial,  kind,  and  familiar. 
The  glance  of  his  eye,  the  genial  smile  on  his  face,  the 
friendly  tone,  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  all  indicated  a 
man  brotherly  to  his  associates.  He  would  have  been  pointed 
out  in  any  crowd  as  a  man  from  the  Northwest.  There  is 
expression  and  character  in  handwriting.  Lincoln's  was 
plain,  clear,  and  simple,  as  legible  as  that  of  Washington,  but, 
unlike  Washington's,  it  was  without  ornament.  He  was  in 
one  sense  "  the  truest  gentleman  that  ever  lived."  Awkward, 
sometimes  unconventional,  he  was  always  just,  unselfish, 
brave,  and  true  ;  to  the  weak  and  to  his  inferiors,  always  con- 
siderate, gentle,  and  respectful.  Neither  at  the  bar,  nor  in 
public  life,  was  he  ever  charged  with  anything  dishonest,  or 
false,  or  tricky,  but  he  was  always  open,  manly,  sincere. 
The  ruggedness  of  a  rude  age  and  a  very  imperfect  educa- 
tion was  never  entirely  obliterated,  but  he  became  a  very 
intelligent  and  well  informed  man,  and  with  the  roughness 
of  his  early  years  there  was  blended  a  homely  integrity,  sim- 
plicity, and  honesty,  apparent  in  all  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  most  magnanimous  of  men,  always  just  to  those 
who  injured  or  sought  to  injure  him  ;  and  if  he  ever  did  an 
injustice,  no  one  was  so  ready  to  make  reparation.  He  was 
a  most  faithful  friend,  and  most  affectionate  in  all  his  fam- 
ily relations.     To  his  children  he  was  warmly  devoted. 

The  tenderness  of  his  heart  was  apparent  in  all  the 
actions  of  his  life.  He  loved,  and  trusted,  and  confided  in 
the  people  to  a  degree  rarely  known  in  a  statesman.  He  had 
faith  in  the  common  every-day  folk,  with  a  yearning  for  their 
happiness  almost  paternal.  The  people  seemed  to  feel 
instinctively  how  thoroughly  he  trusted  them,  and  they 
revered  and  trusted  him  in  turn.  He  was  ever  loyal  to  them, 
and  they   to  him.     Some  have  doubted  whether  he  would 
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have  had  this  confident  faith,  if  it  had  been  his  fortune  to 
live  in  great  cities  and  become  familiar  with  the  vicious  and 
criminal  classes  as  there  exhibited.  There  is  often  seen  in 
history  an  instinctive  sagacity  in  the  popular  appreciation  of 
character.  The  people  never  misunderstood,  nor  were  they 
ever  in  the  least  suspicious  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  endeavor  to  analyze  his  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  and  to  state  those  qualities  which  made  him  so 
great,  and  which  led  to  his  success,  his  love  of  truth  should 
be  mentioned.  His  mental  eye  was  clear  and  accurate.  The 
question  with  him  was  not  how  can  a  good  argument  be 
made  on  this  or  that  side,  but  what  is  the  truth.  He  had  a 
sagacity  which  seemed  almost  instinctive  in  sifting  the  true 
and  real  from  the  false.  Extraneous  circumstances,  color- 
ing, association,  the  accidents,  did  not  mislead  him.  His 
mind  ever  went  to  what  lawyers  call  the  gist  of  a  question. 
He  was  ever  seeking  the  right,  the  real,  and  the  true.  He 
had  a  passion  for  this.  He  analyzed  well,  was  exact,  care- 
ful, and  accurate  in  his  statements,  so  that  the  statement  was 
often  a  demonstration.  What  has  been  said  implies  not  only 
sound  judgment,  but  also  the  ability  to  present  clearly  the 
reasons  for  his  conclusions.  His  memory  was  strong,  ready, 
and  tenacious.  Although  his  reading  was  not  extensive,  yet 
his  memory  was  so  retentive  and  so  ready,  that  in  history, 
poetry,  and  in  general  literature,  few,  if  any,  marked  any 
deficiency.  As  an  illustration  of  the  powers  of  his  memory, 
may  be  related  the  following:  A  gentleman  called  at  the 
White  House  one  day,  and  introduced  to  him  two  officers 
serving  in  the  army,  one  a  Swede  and  the  other  a  Norwe- 
gian. Immediately  he  repeated,  to  their  delight,  a  poem  of 
some  eight  or  ten  verses  descriptive  of  Scandinavian  scenery, 
and  an  old  Norse  legend.  He  said  he  had  read  the  poem  in 
a  newspaper  some  years  before,  and  liked  it,  but  it  had 
passed  out  of  his  memory  until  their  visit  had  recalled  it. 

The  two  books  which  he  read  most  were  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  With  these  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  From 
the  Bible,  as  has  before  been  stated,  he  quoted  frequently, 
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and  he  read  it  daily,  while  Shakespeare  was  his  constant 
companion.  He  took  a  copy  with  him  almost  always  when 
traveling,  and  read  it  at  leisure  moments.  He  had  a  great 
love  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  excellent.  Next  to  Shakespeare  among  the  poets  was 
Burns.  There  was  a  lecture  of  his  upon  Burns  full  of 
favorite  quotations  and  sound  criticism.  He  sympathized 
thoroughly  with  the  poem,  "  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That." 
He  was  very  fond  of  simple  ballads,  of  simple,  old-fashioned, 
sad,  and  plantive  music.  He  loved  to  hear  Scotch  ballads 
sung,  and  negro  melodies,  and  camp-meeting  hymns. 
Holmes's  poem  of  "  The  Last  Leaf  "  was  with  him  a  great 
favorite.  He  recited  and  read  works  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence with  great  simplicity,  but  with  much  expression  and 
effect.  When  visiting  the  army,  or  on  a  journey  on  a 
steamer  or  by  rail,  as  well  as  when  at  home,  he  would  take 
up  his  copy  of  Shakespeare  and  would  often  read  aloud  to 
his  companions.  He  would  remark:  "  What  do  you  say 
now  to  a  scene  from  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  ? "  And  then  he 
would  read  aloud  with  the  greatest  pleasure  scene  after  scene 
and  favorite  passages,  never  seeming  to  tire  of  the  enjoy- 
ment. On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  as  he  was  on  the 
steamer  returning  from  his  visit  to  Richmond  and  City 
Point,  he  read  aloud  many  extracts  from  Shakespeare.1  He 
read  among  other  passages  the  following  from  Macbeth: 

"  Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further." 

Senator  Sumner  said  that  "  impressed  by  its  beauty,  or 
by  something  else,  he  read  the  passage  a  second  time."  *  His 
tone,  manner,  and  accent,  were  so  impressive,  that  after  his 

1.  The  author  has  a  quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  name  of  Lincoln  on  a 
blank  page,  and  believes  it  to  be  that  from  which  he  then  read. 

2.  See  Sumner's  Eulogy  on  Lincoln,  at  Boston,  June  1st,  1865. 
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assassination  his  friends  recalled  the  incident,  and  with  it 
this  passage  from  the  same  play: 

"  This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off." 

In  conversation  he  was  most  interesting.  Few  were  so 
well  informed,  and  fewer  still  so  original,  so  impressive,  and 
so  fascinating.  On  every  subject  he  had  something  new 
and  striking  to  say;  and  with  this  there  was  so  much  genial 
humor,  that  he  was  attractive  beyond  comparison.  Mirthful- 
ness  and  melancholy,  hilarity  and  sadness,  were  strangely 
combined  in  him.  His  mirth  was  sometimes  exuberant.  It 
sparkled  in  jest,  story,  and  anecdote,  while  at  the  next 
moment,  his  peculiarly  sad,  pathetic,  melancholy  eyes  would 
seem  to  wander  far  away,  and  one  realized  that  he  was  a  man 
"familiar  with  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief."  This 
peculiar  look  often  suggested  the  thought:  "  What  has  made 
this  joyous,  merry  man  so  sad  ?  What  great  sorrow  lies  at  his 
heart?"  Statesmen,  great  soldiers,  scholars,  and  distin- 
guished foreigners  all  agreed  that  as  a  conversationalist  he 
had  no  equal.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  great  speakers  of  his  day.  That  is,  he  brought 
more  of  his  hearers  to  his  conclusions  than  any  other.  There 
are  more  of  his  sayings,  more  extracts  from  his  writings  and 
speeches,  generally  familiar,  than  of  any  other  American. 
Great  as  were  his  services  as  President,  the  influence  upon 
the  future  of  his  words,  his  acts,  and  his  character,  in  shap- 
ing the  nation's  character,  will  be  scarcely  less  important. 
"  Honest  Abe "  will  help  to  make  his  countrymen  honest. 
His  patriotism,  his  integrity,  his  purity,  his  moderation,  will 
contribute  largely  to  make  the  American  people  patriotic, 
honest,  and  upright.  He  was  brought  by  many  qualities  in 
such  close  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  national  character  will  be 
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more  influenced  by  him  than  by  any  other  man  in  our  his- 
tory. Greater  in  some  things  than  Washington,  he  had  far 
more  in  common  with  the  people  than  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  and  his  influence  will  be  greater.  And  yet,  who 
can  measure  this  influence?  who  can  estimate  the  power  of 
"  Aristides  the  Just"  ?  who  can  measure  the  formative  influ- 
ence of  Shakespeare  ? 

We  hear  Lincoln's  words  in  every  school-house  and  col- 
lege, in  every  cabin  and  at  every  public  meeting.  We  read 
them  in  every  newspaper,  school-book,  and  magazine;  and 
they  are  all  in  favor  of  right,  and  liberty,  and  truth,  and  of 
honesty  and  reverence  for  God.  His  words,  becoming  some 
of  them  as  familiar  as  the  Bible,  are  on  the  tongues  of  all 
the  people,  shaping  the  national  character,  and  thus  "though 
dead  he  yet  speaketh."  His  life,  his  teaching,  and  his  char- 
acter will  prolong  the  life  of  the  republic.  If  Providence 
sends  us  other  Lincolns,  and  enough  of  them,  the  republic 
may  continue  forever. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  scholar,  but  where  is  there  a  speech 
more  completely  exhaustive  in  argument  than  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech  ?  Where  anything  more  touching  and 
pathetic  than  his  farewell  to  his  neighbors  at  Springfield  ? 
Where  anything  more  eloquent  than  the  appeal  for  peace 
and  union  in  his  first  inaugural  ?  Where  anything  finer  than 
his  defense  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
Douglas  debates  ?  Where  the  equal  in  moral  sublimity  of 
his  speech  at  Gettysburg?  Where  anything  stronger  than 
the  argument  on  arrests  in  his  letter  to  the  Albany  meeting  ? 
Where  anything  finer  than  his  letter  to  the  Illinois  State 
Convention  ?  Where  is  there,  in  simple  grandeur  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  the  equal  of  his  last  inaugural? 

It  is  very  strange  that  any  reader  of  Lincoln's  speeches 
and  writings  should  have  the  hardihood  to  charge  him  with 
a  want  of  religious  feeling.  No  more  reverent  Christian 
than  he  ever  sat  in  the  executive  chair,  not  excepting  Wash- 
ington. He  was  by  nature  religious  ;  full  of  religious  senti- 
ment.    The  veil  between  him  and  the  supernatural  was  very 
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thin.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  was  orthodox.  For  creeds 
and  dogmas  he  cared  little.  But  in  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  religion,  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  a  firm 
believer.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  in  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  in 
the  efficacy  and  duty  of  prayer,  in  reverence  towards  the 
Almighty,  and  in  love  and  charity  to  man,  was .  the  basis  of 
his  religion.  From  the  time  he  left  Springfield  to  his  death 
he  not  only  himself  continually  prayed  for  divine  assistance, 
but  constantly  asked  the  prayers  of  his  friends  for  himself 
and  his  country.  Declarations  of  his  trust  in  God  and  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  pervade  his  state  papers,  let- 
ters, and  speeches.  Pages  of  quotations  showing  this  might 
be  furnished.  His  reply  to  the  negroes  of  Baltimore  when 
they,  in  1864,  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  Bible,  ought 
to  silence  forever  those  who  charge  him  with  unbelief.  He 
said  :  "  In  regard  to  the  Great  Book  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  given  to  man.  All  the 
good  from  the  Savior  of  the  world  is  communicated  through 
this  Book."  ' 

In  a  letter  written  January  12th,  1851,  when  his  father 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  says:  "  I  sincerely  hope  father  may 
yet  recover  his  health,  but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  remember 
to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and  merci- 
ful Maker,  who  will  not  turn  any  from  Him  in  any  extremi- 
ty. He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Him.  *  *  Say  to  him  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go 
now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  loved  ones  gone 
before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of  God, 
hope  ere  long   to  join  him."1     To   a   friend,  who    inquired 

1.  See  the  speech,  in  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  424.  Also,  Wash- 
ington Chronicle,  September  5,  1864,  where  it  is  printed  entire.  A  full  account  of 
the  presentation  is  to  be  found  in  Carpenter's  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,  and 
Lincoln's  speech  in  full  on  p.  199. 

2.  This  letter  is  quoted  in  full  in  a  letter  of  W.  H.  Herndon,  dated  February  18th, 
1870,  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  the  letter:  "  I  hold  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  my 
hand,  dated  January  12th,  1851,  from  which  the  above  paragraphs  are  taken." 
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why,  with  his  marked  religious  character,  he  did  not  unite 
with  some  church  organization,1  Lincoln  replied:  "I  have 
never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I  found  diffi- 
culty in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long  and  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
characterize  their  articles  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faith. 
When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  its  sole 
qualification  for  membership,  the  Savior's  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  both  law  and  gospel:  '  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that 
church  shall  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

His  statements  to  Mr.  Bateman,  in  the  form  which  Mr. 
Bateman  declared  to  be  substantially  correct,  have  been 
quoted  already. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  debate  the  subject.  All  his 
writings  prove  that  he  was  a  religious  man,  reverent,  humble, 
prayerful,  charitable,  conscientious;  otherwise  his  whole  life 
was  a  sham,  and  he  himself  a  hypocrite.  Doubtless,  like 
many  others,  he  passed  through  periods  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity; but  his  faith  in  a  divine  Providence  began  at  his 
mother's  knee,  and  ran  through  all  the  changes  of  his  life. 
Not  orthodox,  not  a  man  of  creeds,  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
trust  in  God,  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
the  great  Creator,  and  one  whose  heart  was  ever  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  unseen  world.  He  was  one  whom  no 
sectarian  could  claim  as  a  partisan,  yet  one  whom  every  true 
Christian  could  recognize  as  a  brother.  To  the  poor  widow, 
five  of  whose  sons  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  the  sixth 
severely  wounded,  he  said:  "  I  pray  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement."  These  pages 
might  be  filled  with  quotations  of  a  similar  character,  but 
surely  this  is  not  necessary.  When  the  unbeliever  shall  con- 
vince the  people  that  this  man,  whose  whole  life  was 
straightforward,  truthful,  clear,  and  honest,  was  a  sham  and 

1.  Mr.  Deming,  member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut.  See  his  Eulogy  of  Lin- 
coln, p.  42. 
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a  hypocrite,  then,  but  not  before,  may  he  make  the  world 
doubt  his  Christianity.     - 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  try  to  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  his  work  and  the  value  of  his  services.  What  did  he 
accomplish  in  the  four  years  of  his  administration  ? 

When  he  became  President,  the  ship  of  state  was  tossing 
among  the  rocks,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  fearful  tor- 
nado. He  found  the  treasury  empty,  the  national  credit 
gone,  the  little  nucleus  of  an  army  and  navy  scattered  and 
disarmed,  many  of  the  officers  rebels,  and  those  who  were 
loyal  strangers.  The  party  which  elected  him  was  in  a 
minority,  he  having  received  but  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote.  The  old  democratic  party,  which  had  ruled  most  of 
the  time  for  half  a  century,  was  hostile,  and  a  large  portion 
of  it,  even  in  the  North,  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgents; 
while  his  own  party  was  made  up  of  discordant  elements. 
Nor  had  he  or  his  party  then  acquired  prestige  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  It  is  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  when 
he  entered  the  White  House,  he  was  the  object  of  personal 
and  unfavorable  prejudice  with  a  majority  of  the  people, 
and  of  contempt  to  a  powerful  minority.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  of  restoring  the  Union  without  sympathy  from  any 
of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Those  which  were 
not  open  enemies  manifested  a  cold  neutrality,  or  a  secret 
hostility,  and  none  of  them  extended  to  him  and  his  admin- 
istration any  cordial  good-will  or  moral  aid.  The  London 
Times  gave  expression  to  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  ruling 
classes,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but  of  France,  when  it  said 
exultingly:  "  The  great  republic  is  no  more.  The  bubble  is 
burst."  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  inexperienced  man  of  the 
prairies,  by  his  sagacity,  his  sound  judgment,  his  wisdom, 
his  integrity,  and  his  trust  in  God,  crushed  the  most  stupen- 
dous of  rebellions,  and  one  supported  by  armies  more  vast, 
resources  greater,  and  an  organization  more  perfect  than  any 
which  ever  before  undertook  the  dismemberment  of  a  nation. 
He  not  only  united  and  held  together,  against  bitter  and 
contending  factions,  his  own  party,  but  strengthened  it  by 
29 
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winning  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  best  part  of  all 
parties.  He  composed  the  bitter  quarrels  of  rival  military 
leaders,  and  at  length  discovered  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  armies  the  skill  and  ability  which  secured  military  suc- 
cess. Gradually  he  won  the  respect,  the  confidence,  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  all  nations  and  peoples.  His 
own  countrymen  learned  that  he  was  honest  and  patriotic, 
that  he  was  as  unselfish  and  magnanimous  as  he  was  true, 
and  they  re-elected  him  almost  by  acclamation;  and  after  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories,  he  overcame  and  destroyed  all 
armed  opposition.  Ever  keeping  pace  with  public  senti- 
ment, he  struck  blow  after  blow  at  the  institution  of  slavery, 
until  he  proclaimed  emancipation,  and  crowned  his  work  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  republic,  thus  realizing  the  dream  of  his 
early  years.  And  all  this  he  accomplished  within  the  brief 
period  of  four  years. 

Those  who  think  he  lacked  boldness  and  firmness,  do  not 
know  and  appreciate  the  man.  He  had  no  vanity  in  the 
exhibition  of  power,  but  what  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do, 
he  did  with  a  quiet  firmness.  What  bolder  act  than  the  sur- 
render of  Mason  and  Slidell,  against  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  the  intense  public  sentiment  prevailing  ?  No  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet,  nor  all  of  them,  nor  Congress  itself,  could 
induce  him  to  swerve  from  his  convictions  of  duty.  The 
whole  Senate  did  not  succeed  in  coercing  him  to  remove  Mr. 
Seward  as  Secretary  of  State.  And  this  man,  when  the  hour 
of  supreme  victory  came,  made  it  not  the  hour  of  vengeance, 
but  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  No  words  of  bitter- 
ness or  of  denunciation  can  be  found  in  his  writings  or 
speeches.  He  had  the  almost  divine  power  of  separating 
the  crime  from  the  criminal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had 
a  deep,  profound  conviction,  a  superstition,  a  presentiment 
— call  it  what  you  please — a  belief  that  he  was  called  and  set 
apart  for  a  great  purpose,  and  that  he  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  Hence  his 
faith,  his  trust  that  right  makes  might.      Believing  this,  he 
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did  his  duty  as  God  enabled  him  to  see  it,  and  he  never  in 
the  darkest  hour  despaired. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  charged  with  telling  coarse  and 
indecent  anecdotes.  The  charge,  so  far  as  it  indicates  any 
taste  for  indecency,  is  untrue.  His  love  for  the  humorous 
was  so  strong,that  if  a  story  had  this  quality,  and  was  racy  or 
pointed,  he  did  not  always  refrain  from  narrating  it  because 
the  incidents  were  coarse.  But  it  was  always  clear  to  the  lis- 
tener that  the  story  was  told  for  its  wit  and  not  for  its  vul- 
garity. "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  Lincoln  was  a 
man  of  purity  of  thought  as  well  as  of  life. ' 

It  will  interest  those  who  did  not  see  him  at  the  White 
House,  and  who  have  come  on  the  stage  since  his  death,  to 
know  something  of  his  life  and  habits  while  he  lived  in  the 
Executive  Mansion.  At  Springfield,  his  home  was  a  small, 
modest,  comfortable  wooden  cottage,  such  as  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  villages  of  our  country.  Here  he  lived  in 
a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner,  without  any  pretension,  and 
dispensed  to  his  personal  friends  and  members  of  the  bar 
and  judges,  a  cordial  but  very  simple  hospitality.  At  the 
White  House,  he  was  compelled  by  custom  and  usage  to 
have  large  receptions,  to  give  dinners,  and  to  adopt  a  life  of 
conventional  form  and  ceremony,  to  which  it  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  conform,  and  which  was  far  less  agreeable  than 
the  simple  and  easy  life  he  had  led  before.  His  reception- 
room — which  he  called  his  office — was  on  the  second  floor 
on  the  south  side  of  the  White  House,  and  the  second  apart- 
ment from  the  southeast  corner,  the  corner  room  looking  east 
towards  the  treasury  being  occupied  by  his  private  secretary. 

1.  Carpenter,  in  his  "Six  Months  at  the  White  House," pp.  80-81,  says:  "Itls 
but  simple  justice  to  his  (Lincoln's)  memory,  that  I  should  state  that  during  the 
entire  period  of  my  stay  in  Washington,  after  witnessing  his  intercourse  with  all 
classes  of  men,  *  *  *  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  heard  him  relate  a  circumstance 
to  any  of  them  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  In  a  lady's  drawing-room.''  Dr. 
Stone,  his  family  physician,  said  :  ''  Lincoln  is  the  purest-hearted  man  with  whom  I 
ever  came  in  contact."  My  own  personal  observation  and  intercourse,  extending 
through  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  enables  me  to  endorse  these  statements.  The 
truth  is  that  scores  of  stories  of  this  character  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  Mr. 
Lincoln. — Author. 
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It  was  about  twenty-five  by  forty  feet  in  size.  In  the  center, 
on  the  west,  was  a  large  white  marble  fire-place,  with  big 
old-fashioned  brass  andirons,  and  a  large  and  high  brass 
fender.  A  wood  fire  was  burning  in  cool  weather.  The  large 
windows  opened  on  the  beautiful  lawn  to  the  south,  with  a 
view  of  the  unfinished  Washington  Monument,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  the  Potomac,  Alexandria,  and  down  the 
river  towards  Mt.  Vernon.  Across  the  Potomac  were  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  Arlington  House,  late  the  residence  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  On  the  hills  around,  during  nearly  all  of  his 
administration,  were  the  white  tents  of  soldiers,  and  field  for- 
tifications and  camps,  and  in  every  direction  could  be  seen 
the  brilliant  colors  of  the  national  flag.  The  furniture  of 
this  room  consisted  of  a  large  oak  table  covered  with  cloth, 
extending  north  and  south,  and  it  was  around  this  table  that 
the  Cabinet  sat  when  it  held  its  meetings.  Near  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  between  the  windows,  was  another  table,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  the  President  sat  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
and  at  this  table  he  wrote.  A  tall  desk  with  pigeon-holes  for 
papers  stood  against  the  south  wall.  The  only  books  usually 
found  in  this  room  were  the  Bible,  the  United  States  Statutes, 
and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare.  There  were  a  few  chairs,  and 
two  plain  hair-covered  sofas.  There  were  two  or  three  map 
frames,  from  which  hung  military  maps  on  which  the  posi- 
tion and  movements  of  the  armies  were  traced.  There  was 
an  old  and  discolored  engraving  of  General  Jackson  on  the 
mantel,  and  later  a  photograph  of  John  Bright.  Doors 
opened  into  this  room  from  the  room  of  the  secretary,  and 
from  the  outside  hall  running  east  and  west  across  the  House. 
A  bell  cord  within  reach  of  his  hand  extended  to  the  secretary's 
office.  A  messenger  stood  at  the  door  opening  from  the  hall, 
who  took  in  the  cards  and  names  of  visitors.  Here,  in  this 
plain  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  most  of  his  time  while  Presi- 
dent. Here  he  received  every  one,  from  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Lieutenant  General  to  the  private  soldier  and  humblest 
citizen.  Custom  had  fixed  certain  rules  of  precedence,  and 
the  order  in  which  officials  should  be  received.    Members  of 
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the  Cabinet  and  the  high  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
generally  promptly  admitted.  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress were  received  in  the  order  of  their  arrival.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  a  crowd  of  senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress waiting  their  turn.  While  thus  waiting,  the  loud  ring- 
ing laugh  of  Mr.  Lincoln — in  which  he  would  be  joined  by 
those  inside,  but  which  was  rather  provoking  to  those  outside 
— would  be  heard  by  the  waiting  and  impatient  crowd. 
Here,  day  after  day,  often  from  early  morning  to  late  at 
night,  Lincoln  sat,  listened,  talked,  and  decided.  He  was 
patient,  just,  considerate,  and  hopeful.  The  people  came  to 
him  as  to  a  father.  He  saw  everyone,  and  many  wasted  his 
precious  time.  Governors,  senators,  congressmen,  officers, 
clergymen,  bankers,  merchants — all  classes  approached  him 
with  familiarity.  This  incessant  labor,  the  study  of  the  great 
problems  he  had  to  decide,  the  worry  of  constant  impor- 
tunity, the  quarrels  of  officers  of  the  army,  the  care,  anxiety, 
and  responsibility  of  his  position,  wore  upon  his  vigorous 
frame. 

His  friends  and  his  family,  and  especially  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
watched  his  careworn  and  anxious  face  with  the  great- 
est solicitude.  She  and  they  sometimes  took  him  from  his 
labors  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  He  walked  and  rode  about 
Washington  and  its  picturesque  surroundings.  He  visited 
the  hospitals,  and,  with  his  friends,  and  in  conversation,  and 
visits  to  the  theatre,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
pressure  upon  it.  He  often  rode  with  Secretary  Seward, 
with  Senator  Sumner,  and  others.  But  his  greatest  relief  was 
when  he  was  visited  by  his  old  Illinois  friends,  and  for  a 
while,  by  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the  past,  his  mind 
was  beguiled  from  the  constant  strain  upon  it.  These  old 
friends  were  sometimes  shocked  with  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  They  had  known  him  at  his  home,  and  at  the 
courts  in  Illinois,  with  a  frame  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel ; 
as  a  man  who  hardly  knew  what  illness  was,  ever  genial  and 
sparkling  with  frolic  and  fun,  nearly  always  cheery  and 
bright.     Now,  as  the  months  of  the  war  went  slowly  on,  they 
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saw  the  wrinkles  on  his  face  and  forehead  deepen  into  furrows, 
the  laugh  of  old  days  was  less  frequent,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
come  from  the  heart.  Anxiety,  responsibility,  care,  thought, 
disasters,  defeats,  the  injustice  of  friends,  wore  upon  his 
giant  frame,  and  his  nerves  of  steel  became  at  times  irrita- 
ble. He  said  one  day,  with  a  pathos  which  language  cannot 
describe  :  "  I  feel  as  though  I  shall  never  be  glad  any  more." 
During  these  four  years,  he  had  no  respite,  no  holidays. 
When  others  fled  away  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  cap- 
ital, he  remained.  He  would  not  leave  the  helm  until  all 
danger  was  passed,  and  the  good  ship  of  state  had  weathered 
the  storm.  At  last  his  labors  were  crowned  with  complete 
success.  His  great  work  was  done,  and  while  the  shouts  of 
victory  were  resounding  in  his  ears  and  echoing  over  the 
land,  he  was  assassinated. 

There  is  but  one  other  name  in  American  history  which 
can  be  mentioned  with  his  as  that  of  a  peer — the  name  of 
Washington.  Lincoln  was  as  pure,  as  just,  as  patriotic,  as 
the  father  of  his  country.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  people, 
and  was  more  hopeful  for  the  future.  Both  have  been  so 
associated  with  our  history  that  time  will  only  brighten  the 
lustre  of  their  fame. 
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